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AN APRIL DAY. 



CHAPTER I. 




THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 

" He turned — ^but lo ! like a startled bird the spirit 
fled, and he only heard sweet music." . . . 

MONG the hUls in one of the 
western counties of Ireland lies 
Glencullin, a wooded ravine of 
about a mile and a-half in length, through 
which a wild mountain stream foams and 
tumbles over its rocky bed, running now 
and again into a deep pool such as a fisher- 
man loves where the overhanging boughs 
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cast wavering lines of green on the smooth 
surface of the water, and the ferns hang 
luxuriantly down over the rocks, and dip 
their slender points in the brown water 
like thirsty creatures taking a draught ; 
and then on again over a fresh stretch 
of rocks and broken timber, till, with 
a rush, it sweeps under the bridge that 
spans the entrance of the glen, and emerg- 
ing into the green fields that lie below, 
becomes a placid stream, 

" Seeming still, yet still in motion," 

as it glides gently round its furze-covered 
banks on its way to the far-off ocean. 

The glen is wild and picturesque from 
its utter loneliness. There are patches of 
brake and underwood, with here and there 
a space of open ground, fresh and damply 
green, with some giant tree standing in 
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the midst, or fallen trunk that nature's 
cunning hand has quickly covered with 
moss, lichen, and dainty ferns. 

A rough cart track winds round the glen, 
crossing a rustic bridge at the end, aAd 
amongst the tree stems the river flashes 
out here and there as the sunlight catches 
it, till it looks like a silver thread winding 
through the lonely valley. The air is 
always cool and sweet with the odour of 
moss that lies like a thick carpet be- 
neath the feet, while the twitter of birds 
among the branches, and the low gurgle 
and ripple of the stream, fill the atmo- 
sphere with pleasant music. 

It was here, one summer evening, that 
a picnic party assembled to a gipsy tea, 
and encamped on a dry strip of sand by 
the edge of the river, and lighting a fire 
of brushwood, had hung the kettle gipsy 
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fashion on three sticks ; the party seating 
themselves on rocks and fallen timber 
around the fire. It was ^a picturesque 
scene ; the open space with its dark circle 
of trees ; the pale blue heavens above in 
which floated a ghostly moon ; the fire 
crackling and blazing, its ruddy light 
gleaming on the water and turning the 
ripples blood colour, while here and there 
it touched a cloak or dress, and made 
a vivid patch of colour in the foreground. 
And as the fire burnt low and the shadows 
deepened the moon grew bright, and now 
the water caught a silver light, and shone 
far down the glen in bright flashes from 
between the sombre tree stems, while a 
faint breeze rose and stirred the leaves 
with a slumberous sound, which blended 
harmoniously with the soft wash of the 
moonlit stream. 
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When the meal had been concluded, 
and only a few embers glowed upon the 

ground, a member of the party proposed a 

song, and after a little demur a young lady 

was prevailed upon to sing, after which 

song followed song in quick succession. 

" Now, Nor," cried out one of the party, 
an officer from the neighbouring town of 
Derrylinn, " now, Nor, it is your turn ; 
tune up, old fellow." 

Nor — otherwise Lord Norwich — looked 
bashful, and was understood to say he did 
not know anything he could sing. 

" Oh, nonsense ! " declared the first 
speaker, " you know no end of songs. Sing 
' Kathleen Mavourneen' ;" and then dropping 
his voice, he turned to the young lady 
sitting next him, " when he heard we were 
under orders for Ireland, Norwich immedi- 
ately went to a music shop and bought 
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' Kathleen Mavoumeen ' and ' Nora Crena ' 
-he had a vague idea Irish girls were aU 
Kathleens and Norahs." 

" Oh, Lord Norwich, do sing ' Kathleen 
Mavoumeen/ " exclaimed several voices 
together, and thus adjured, the young man, 
who was stretched lazily upon the dry 
sand, raised himself upon his elbow and 
began his song. 

Lord Norwich was quite young, not 
more than two or three-and- twenty, tall, 
slender, and fair-haired, with a sunburnt 
face, dark-lashed grey eyes, and a bright, 
winning smile. He had a sweet tenor 
voice, which, though it might lack power, 
was pleasant to listen to, and the words 
sounded melodiously through the silent 
woods. 

c' Kathleen Mavoumeen, awake from thy slumbers. 
The blue mountains glow in the sun's golden light ; 
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Oh, where is the spell that once hung on thy numbers 1 
Arise in thy beauty, thou queen of my night. 
Mavourneen, Mavoumeen, my sad tears are falling, 
To think that from Erin and thee I must part. 
It may be for years, and it may be for ever, 
Oh, why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart ? 
Kathleen Mavourneen.*' 



There was a good deal of hand clapping 
and applause when the last notes died 
away, and then in the pause which fol- 
lowed, suddenly a voice broke forth as 
if in answer to Dermot s invocation — 

a voice so sweet, so clear, so strong 

— ^the whole wood seemed filled with 

the divine melody. All looked around, 
awed by surprise into silence, for none 
knew from whence the music came. It 
seemed floating in the air — as if the 
spirits of the wood were singing, and 
the words came clear and distinct to all 
ears. It was Kathleen's answer. 
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** Oh, Dermot Astore, between waking and sleeping, 
I heard thy dear voice, and I wept to its lay ; 
Every pulse of my heart the sweet measure was 

keeping. 
Till Killarney^s wild echoes had borne it away. 
I know we must part, but oh ! say not for ever ; 
That it may be for years, adds enough to my pain ; 
But I'll cling to the hope that though now we must 

sever, 
In some blessed hour I shall meet thee again, 
Oh, Dermot Astore." . . . 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed Lord Norwich's 
brother officer. Captain Ashurst, "it's 
Kathleen herself ! " 

There was a moment's pause when the 
magical sounds ceased, and then almost 
simultaneously the whole party sprang to 
their feet and rushed in pursuit of the 
unseen singer. In through the dusky trees, 
over fallen boughs and hidden rocks, hallo- 
ing to one another with merry shouts, as 
they scattered in diflFerent directions. Lord 
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Norwich, who had been the first to spring 
to his feet at the conclusion of the song, 
turned quickly to where a large rock pro- 
jected from the bank, for it seemed to 
him the sounds had come from hence, and 
clambering hastily up, by means of the 
overhanging branches, he reached the top. 
The brushwood grew thickly here, but 
perceiving a narrow path he pushed his 
way quickly through, regardless of obstacles 
— for once or twice he caught a glimpse 
of something white, which appeared to fly 
before him : and presently emerged at the 
end of the glen, where a thick hedge 
divided it from the neighbouring fields. 
There was something white, apparently, 
trying to pass through the hedge, so 
Lord Norwich pressed on, and reaching the 
fence, grasped a portion of the mysterious 
white object : at this moment the moon 
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came suddenly out from behind a cloud, 
and he saw he was grasping a piece of 
a white dress, and that its owner's flight 
had been arrested by a stiff bough of 
black thorn, which had caught and held 
her fast. He heard the sound of hurried 
breathing and faint suppressed laughter, 
and could see a slight gii'lish figure, but 
little more, for the moon had suddenly 
disappeared behind another cloud, leaving 
but a dim light behind her. Lord Nor- 
wich had been successful in capturing 
the wood nymph, but now that he had 
caught her, he scarcely knew what to do, 
and so he stood for a few moments, still 
retaining his hold of the mysterious 
singer's robe. There was something very 
unreal and mystical in it all, and Lord 
Norwich would not have been surprised 
if he had suddenly awaked and found 
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it was all a dream, and that he was in 
his own room at the barracks. The 
first thing that aroused him was feeling 
the garment which he held being softly- 
withdrawn from his hold. In a moment 
the mysterious spirit would have fled, 
and he spoke, using the first words which 
came to his lips. 

" Were you the singer ? " 

There was a short pause, and then a 
voice, very soft and sweet, with a little 
tremble of suppressed laughter, an- 
swered, — 

" Yes. I — I — hope you did not mind ; 
I only did it in fun ; I was in the wood, 
and I heard people singing. Please let 
me go." 

As she ended, the moon shone out again, 
and the young man saw the speaker's 
face. Just a fleeting glimpse, for the moon, 
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as if bent on tantalising him, again van- 
ished behind another cloud. 

" Bother the moon," thought Lord Nor- 
wich ; " but what a beauty I have caught. 
By Jove ! she's gone ! " 

Lord Norwich made a frantic clutch, 
but he only grasped empty air, for his 
wood nymph had vanished into the dark- 
ness as mysteriously as she had appeared. 
And laughing heartily, and yet interested 
by the little adventure, he groped his 
way back through the wood to where 
the other members of the party had re- 
assembled, after a fruitless chase. 





CHAPTER II. 




" A SPIRIT, YET A WOMAN TOO." 



" And then her face, 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
The overflowing of an innocent heart." 

ORD NORWICH underwent a 
good deal of chaflF from his 
brother officers concerning the 
mysterious Kathleen who had replied to 
his song, and a considerable amount of 
disbelief was expressed as to his having 
caught the singer. Who was she ? What 
was her name ? Why had he not asked ? 
They were certain it was all a fabrication 
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on his part, and that he had not seen 
anybody. Pretty ! they did not believe 
a word of it. If he really had hold of 
her dress, why did he not find out 
her name or where she lived before he 
let her go ? But Lord Norwich was not 
to be laughed out of his story. The 
little adventure had impressed itself upon 
his mind, and he thought of it frequently. 
The moonlight slanting down across the 
dark tree stems ; the slender white figure 
flying before him through the dim silent 
woods ; the exquisite voice that had filled 
the whole glen with divine melody. It 
was all so romantic and mysterious. 

It was a week after the picnic that 
the annual Horse Fair was held at Derry- 
linn, and as Lord Norwich and his friend 
Captain Ashurst were making their way 
slowly through the crowd, criticising the 
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various animals, and pausing now and 
again to exchange some remark with the 
owner of a horse, they came suddenly 
upon a lady and gentleman, and the 
path being both narrow and muddy, Lord 
Norwich courteously stepped to one side 
to allow them to pass. 

The lady was young, tall, and slender, 
with a bewitching, soft, little face, which 
appeared to be all eyes and eyelashes. 

She was walking demurely along ; but as 
she passed the two young men the dark 
curling lashes were raised for an instant, 
and a bright glance stole in Lord Nor- 
wich's direction, a smile of amusement 
trembling round her rosy lips and dancing 
in her eyes. 

" By Jove ! that's her ; Kathleen, I 
mean," exclaimed Lord Norwich, regardless 
of grammar in his excitement. ** Look, 
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Ashurst, there ! the girl in white, walking 
with that grey - haired man ! " and Lord 
Norwich gazed after the girl's retreating 
figure with eager eyes, regardless of the 
fact that he was in imminent danger of 
being trampled upon by a huge cart 
horse, which was being trotted up and 
down to show its paces. 

It was the mysterious wood nymph ; and, 
from the amusement visible in her face, 
it was evident she had recognised him. 
He had been right in calling her a beauty 
— a real beauty, and it had not been the 
mystic glamour of moonlight which had 
deceived him into thinking she was fair. 

" Kathleen who ? " demanded Captain 
Ashurst slowly. " I see nobody ; '' looking, 
as people invariably do, in the opposite 
direction to that indicated ; " and even 
if there was a Kathleen in the neigh- 
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bourhood, you need not try to commit 
suicide. I think, Norwich, you have gone 
slightly mad on the subject of Kathleen Ma- 
voumeen, from singing the song so often, 
and have created an imaginary being." 

" Oh, stop your chaff ! " exclaimed his 
friend impatiently. " Come back this way, 
and perhaps we may come across her again." 

Captain Ashurst heaved a tragic sigh of 
resignation, and turned back, but though 
they traversed the Fair green twice, winding 
in and out amongst the crowd, they did not 
again encounter Kathleen or her companion. 
The wood nymph had again mysteriously 
disappeared. 

"I told you so!" said Ashurst, looking 
with amusement at his companion's disap- 
pointed countenance. " It's a regular case of 
an optical delusion. Only it's not your line, 
Nor, I would say you were in the first stage 
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of D.T., with visionary Kathleen Mavour- 
neens floating about in the air." 

" Bosh ! " said Lord Norwich shortly ; " I 
wish you would stop talking such confounded 
nonsense. You are the very mischief, once 
you begin. I wonder how on earth I can find 
out who that girl is ? If you had not been so 
slow, I should have seen which way she went." 

That afternoon was spent by Lord Nor- 
wich in wandering aimlessly round the town, 
in hopes of again meeting his little wood 
nymph, but the fates were not propitious, 
and he returned disappointed to the barracks, 
where he spent the remainder of the evening 
singing " Kathleen Mavourneen," as if by this 
means to conjure up the mysterious Kath- 
leen. He felt very anxious to discover who 
she was. He had been quartered nearly two 
months at Derrylinn, and yet he had never 
seen her before, though he thought he knew 
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most of the residents in the neighbourhood. 
She might be but a visitor, and yet, if so, 
how had she chanced to be in that lonesome 
glen at so late an hour ? A little reflection 
served to show him that, as she was not a 
spirit, or a wood nymph, who dwelt in the 
glen, she must have a habitation close by, 
and having reached this conclusion, he im- 
mediately resolved upon revisiting the 
neighbourhood of the glen, to discover if 
there was any house in its proximity where 
Kathleen might live. So the following day, 
when his regimental duties were over, Lord 
Norwich mounted his horse, and, without 
confiding his intentions to any of his brother 
officers, set forth on his way. 

GlencuUin lay about three miles away 
from Derrylinn, and when he came in sight 
of the ravine he let his horse fall into a 
walk, scanning the surrounding country with 
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eager eyes, to see if he could catch a glimpse 
of a chimney top amongst the trees, or any 
signs that would tell him the castle of the 
singing beauty was near at hand. When he 
reached the mouth of the glen he paused. 
Should he leave his horse here and walk up 
the glen ? Yes, he decided after a moment's 
hesitation, he would do so, and, calling a 
ragged little boy who stood near, he dis- 
mounted, and threw him the reins. The gate 
was locked, but Lord Norwich took it with a 
flying leap, much to the admiration of the 
boy holding his horse, and then in a moment 
he had disappeared amongst the trees. 

" How Ashurst and the other fellows 
would chaff" if they saw me now," he 
thought, as, with a swinging, soldierly step, 
he made his way along the rough path 
that wound through the glen, . " I should 
never hear the end of it." 
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He soon reached the scene of the picnic, 
marked by the fire-blackened circle on 
the ground. After a little hesitation, he 
climbed the rock, and took the same path 
he had done on the previous occasion 
when pursuing the flying singer. When he 
reached the hedge where he had captured 
her, he took a long look round him. The 
ground lying on the other side of the 
fence was not a mere grass field, such as 
he had at first imagined it to be ; seen in 
the light of day, it had more the appearance 
of a park, or domain, though there was 
no habitation in sight. As he turned 
away, he caught a glimpse of something 
shining among the grass and moss, and 
picking it up, found it was a small silver 
locket, containing a twisted lock of golden 
brown hair; it must belong to the wood 
nymph, and he dropped it into the breast 
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pocket of his coat, after which he con- 
tinued his way, not retracing his steps to 
the path by which he had come, but 
keeping close to the edge of the hedge. 
It was rather rough walking, for the ground 
was uneven and wet, and several times 
he sank up to his ankles in mud, but he 
was not to be daunted, for he felt certain 
that the grounds at the other side of the 
fence were not mere fields, and that a 
house must be near, and so pursued his 
way, regardless of obstacles. He had not 
gone very far, when suddenly he stopped, 
and a little exclamation of satisfaction 
escaped his lips. Before him stretched a 
soft, green, undulating park, in which stood 
a giant oak, with low, wide-spreading 
branches, and, seated on the lowest bough, 
swaying up and down, was a young 
girl in a white dress. She was grasping 
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the branch at either side, and as it gently 
rose and fell, he could see the slender, 
graceful figure of the girl clearly defined 
against the green background. She wore no 
hat, and as she bent over the book lying 
on her lap, the sunUght flickered down 
through the leaves, and feU in wavering 
golden hghts on the graceful head, and 
twists of soft brown hair. She was quite 
unconscious of his presence, though he 
stood not ten yards away, and after a 
little the book dropped unheeded from her 
lap, and then, still swaying up and down, 
she began to sing softly to herself, and 
the summer air being perfectly still, he 
could hear the words, — " Oh ! Dermot 
Astore," etc. 

Lord Norwich felt tempted to advance 
and offer her the locket, but hesitated, as 
he thought he would have to account for 
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his presence in some way, which he might 
find difficult to do, and while he stood 
debating, the girl dropped lightly from 
the tree, and, having picked up her book, 
sauntered slowly across the grass. 

Lord Norwich watched her until she 
was lost to sight behind some trees, and 

then made his way back quickly to the 

« 

gate. 

" Can you tell me who lives up there ? " 
he asked the boy, nodding towards the 
glen. 

"Mr Desmond, sir, if it's Glencullin 
House you mean." 

*'Mr Desmond," repeated Lord Nor- 
wich; "does he live there by himself?" 
(carelessly). 

" He and the young lady," answered 
the boy, with a grin, as he clutched the 
half-crown Lord Norwich threw him. 
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The mysterious Kathleen was, of course, 
Miss Desmond, who lived at Glencullin 
House, he had at least discovered this 
much ; and then he began to cast about 
in his mind for some means of obtaining 
an introduction to her. He had never 
heard any of his friends at Derrylinn 
speak of the Desmonds ; he could only 
wait, and trust to chance, hoping some 
opportunity might arise. 

Several days passed without his again 
encountering Mr Desmond or his daughter, 
until one afternoon, as he was driving 
out to visit some friends, he saw before 
him a vehicle driven by a gentleman, and 
as he drew nearer he perceived it was 
Mr Desmond. The horse he was driving 
was evidently a young one, from the un- 
gainly manner in which it was travelling ; 
starting, and swerving from side to side, 
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and stopping abruptly every now and 
then. 

The sound of Lord Norwich's dogcart 
rattling behind apparently frightened it, 
for it suddenly made a bolt into the hedge, 
and then wheeled sharply round, and, the 
ground being uneven, the vehicle tilted over 
on one side, throwing its occupant out on 
the road. The horse half fell, but recover- 
ing itself, was about to dash forward, when 
Lord Norwich, who had sprung out, caught 
its head, and, with the aid of his groom, 
prevented it from doing further mischief. 

Mr Desmond picked himself up, a some- 
what rueful figure, covered from head to 
foot with dust, and Lord Norwich went up 
to him, saying, — 

" I hope you are not hurt — I am afraid 
I frightened your horse." 

Mr Desmond gave himself a shake. 
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, * No ; I believe I am none the worse," he 
said. " Many thanks for your help. It would 
have been a bad job if I had been alone ; " 
and then he turned to examine the horse to 
see if it was hurt. A moment's inspection 
served to show him that, though the harness 
had been broken in various places, and both 
shafts of the vehicle snapped across, the 
horse had escaped unhurt — for the harness 
having been old and brittle, it had given 
way as the horse fell. 

" I think I can tie it up, so as to 
manage to lead the horse home," said Mr 
Desmond. " I have not much further to go." 

" Oh, you must allow me to drive you 
home," said Lord Norwich eagerly. 

"But the horse and trap?" said Mr Desmond. 

*' Oh, my man will stay here till you can 
send for them." 

* But I can't give you so much trouble," 
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said Mr Desmond, in some surprise at the 
young man's extreme civility. " You were 
going somewhere else, were you not ? " 

"It is not a bit of trouble, I assure you, 
and I was not going anywhere in particular. 
You really must let me drive you home." 

The tone of voice was so unmistakably 
sincere, that Mr Desmond made no further 
demur ; and, when Lord Norwich had given 
his groom directions, the two men mounted 
the dogcart, and set forth on their w£ty. 

This was a lucky chance. Lord Norwich 
thought, congratulating himself inwardly, 
as they drove along, for now he would see 
where the mysterious Kathleen dwelt, even 
if he did not see her personally. 

" This is the way," said Mr Desmond, 
when they had passed the mouth of the 
glen some little way, and he indicated a 
narrow green boreen or lane that turned off 
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the road at the right-hand side. " We live 
in a very out-of-the-way corner; the gate 
is just a little way up the lane." 

Lord Norwich was soon turning in at 
the gate, a low wooden structure devoid 
of paint, and as he did so, he instantly 
recognised the place — for there to the 
right stood the old oak tree, with its jvide- 
spreading branches, where the wood nymph 
had sat, and in a few minutes more they had 
come in sight of the house, a tall, gaunt 
building, of grey stone, with narrow windows 
looking out on a small flower garden. 

" You haven't told me yet who I am to 
thank," said Mr Desmond, with a genial 
smile on his handsome face. " My name 
is Desmond." 

"And mine, Norwich, of the Hussars. 

We are quartered at Derrylinn." 

"Yes, yes, I know. I hope you will 
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come and see us. We are very quiet 
people, and don't go into society, but I 
should think it very kind if you would 
pay us a visit; we shall be delighted to 
see you at any time." 

" Thank you very much. I should like 
it, of all things," returned Lord Norwich, 
so heartily, that again Mr Desmond ex- 
perienced some surprise at the warmth of 
his manner. 

They had reached the house by this, and 
Mr Desmond, after again thanking the 
young man, descended from the dogcart. 

" Good-bye ! " said Lord Norwich, smil- 
ing, and glancing up at one of the windows, 
where he caught a glimpse of something 
white ; and then he drove away with a smile 
of satisfaction on his handsome boyish face. 

It was all square now, he said to him- 
self, and he would call there the next day. 



CHAPTER III. 



"KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN." 




*^ In aged majesty a mighty oak, 
Towers o'er the subject trees, itself a grove." 

HEN Mr Desmond entered the 
house there was a soft rustle 
of garments heard, and a rush 
of light footsteps down the old oak staircase, 
and then a pair of soft arms were thrown 
round his neck. 

"You dear old father, what has happened to 

you ? And what has become of the horse and 

car ? And oh, you are all covered with dust ! " 

And Miss Desmond stepped back and 
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surveyed her father with an alarmed ex- 
pression on her dainty flower-like face. 

" Oh, Fm all right," returned Mr Des- 
mond, with a cheery laugh, "at least I 
shall be when I get rid of this coat ; but 
I did come to grief on the road, and only 
for that young fellow who picked me up 
and drove me home, I don't know what 
I should have done." 

And then, holding his daughter's hand 
as thev mounted the stairs, Mr Desmond 
gave her an account of the accident, • con- 
cluding with, — 

" He is an extremely nice young fellow, 
and was most friendly and obliging." 

" How lucky it was he chanced to be 
near," said Miss Desmond demurely, though 
her eyes were full of laughter, and a smile 
trembling round her lips. 

"Yes, very lucky," answered Mr Des- 
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mond laughing, "though it was the noise 
of his dogcart that frightened Betsy, I 
think. I asked him to come and see us." 

"You have not told me his name yet/' 
said the girl ; " and — and — did he say he 
would come ? I should like to thank him 
for being so civil." 

" Norwich — Lord Norwich. He is quar- 
tered at Derrylinn." 

"You have had an adventure, too," re- 
marked Miss Desmond, after a little. "I 
hope the hero will—*-" 

"Why, who else has had an adven- 
ture?" interrupted Mr Desmond, looking 
up at his daughter. 

Miss Desmond coloured, and laughed. 

" You know I told you about the picnic 
party in the glen, and how when I heard 
somebody singing * Kathleen Mavourneen ' I 
sang ' Dermot Astore ' in answer ; and they 
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followed me then ; and it was Lord Nor- 
wich who caught me." 

" Caught you, my dear ! " laughed Mr Des-- 
mond ; " that sounds a very funny story." 

"Came up with me, I mean," amended 
Miss Desmond. 

Mr Desmond raised his eyebrows, and 
gave a long whistle. 

" Oh, I see ! that was what made him 
so civil. I thought he had fallen in love 
with me, though I own I was rather 
surprised. And — and — " looking at his 
daughter's bright, lovely face — *' that's 
what made him accept my invitation so 
warmly." 

And Mr Desmond began to laugh again. 

The terms existing between him and his 
daughter were more like those of a brother 
and sister than of a father and child, for 
Mr Desmond was at heart a boy, full of 
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fun and vigour, and ever ready to enter 
into his daughter s occupations and amuse- 
ments with equal energy and spirit. Nor 
was there ever any concealment between 
them, for every thought and feeling was 
shared in conmaon, and no discord of con- 
trary opinions ever came to jar the perfect 
harmony that reigned between father and 
child. 

Miss Desmond was an only child, whose 
mother had died when she was born ; but 
Mr Desmond had been father, mother, 
brother, sister, all in one to her; so that 
she did not feel their loss.. Few, perhaps, 
knew how precious this only child was to 
him — the darling of his heart, the light of 
his eyes — and yet his love was not a blind, 
adoring one, that could see no flaw in its 
idoL He saw the faults that sprang from 
youth, and a too impulsive temperament,. 
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and, though kind and generous, he was 
always just, and the girl knowing ,this, 
was ever ready to submit to any wish of 
his with perfect readiness. 

He had not entrusted her education to the 
hands of strangers, but had taught her him- 
self all he judged it needful she should 
know ; and though, perhaps, the girl might 
lack some modem accomplishments, she 
was better read, and had more general 
knowledge, than most girls of her age. 
That she should not be chained to a hot 
school-room, — 

" With blinded eyesight, poring over miserable books," 

but live in the pure air of heaven, and 
grow up healthy and strong, had always 
been Mr Desmond's theory ; and few, look- 
ing at the girl, could doubt that in her 
case the experiment had been successful, 
for the bloom of perfect health was on her 
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cheek, and she was a useful bright com- 
panion, able to rule her household wisely 
and well, and act and think for herself 

upon all occasions. 

• •••••• 

The following day. Lord Norwich drove 
out to Glencullin House, having told him- 
self it would only be polite to call as soon 
as possible to inquire for Mr Desmond 
after his accident. But when he asked 
if Mr Desmond was at home, the reply 
was in the negative. Mr Desmond had 
driven in to Derrylinn, the servant said, 
and, feeling some . disappointment. Lord 
Norwich turned away. As he drove down . 
the avenue he turned to look at the oak 
tree, where he had seen Kathleen, and there, 
to his delight, he perceived her again, swing- 
ing on the bough. There was something 
magical about this wood nymph, for when 
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he had been driving up the avenue, a 
few minutes previously, the tree had been 
deserted. Lord Norwich quickly threw 
the reins to his groom, and teUing him 
to drive on, and wait at the gate, he de 
scended from the dogcart, and made his 
way over to where the girl was seated, and, 
raising his hat, he w^nt up to her, the 
sun shining down on his £air, close-cropped 
head and good-looking boyish face. 

" Miss Desmond," he said ; and Miss 
Desmond, without any visible embarrass- 
ment, slipped from her throne on the 
swaying bough, and stood before him, 
blushing a little, but with a pleasant 
smile of welcome on her face. 

** I have been so unfortunate as not 
to find Mr Desmond at home," said Lord 
Norwich ; " I hope he is none the worse 
for his accident ? " 
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" No ; thank you," replied the girl, 
stretching out a friendly little hand ; " but 
he will be so sorry to have missed you. 
I wanted to thank you so much for your 
help yesterday. It was so good of you 
to take so much trouble." 

Lord Norwich shook hands warmly, and 
murmured a few incoherent words, as he 
stood looking at the girl. What a charm- 
ing face she had, so soft and fair, with 
a dainty colour coming and going with 
each word ; and such bewildering eyes, 
violet blue, with great dark pupils, and 
long, curling lashes, black as night. She 
was even prettier than he had thought at 
first, for when she spoke, her whole face 
lit up and sparkled like sunlight on water. 

** I am afraid I have disturbed you," 
he said ; " won't you get on your scat 
again, it looks so awfully comfortable." 
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" Yes," said Miss Desmond, smiling ; 
" that is, if you will get up too. It is 
so much pleasanter here than in the 
house ; and there is plenty of 



room." 



Lord Norwich was nothing loth to 
accept the invitation, and a moment 
later was seated in delightful proximity 
to the wood n3nnph. The stretch of 
park around them was lying in the hot 
glare of the afternoon sun ; but here, 
underneath the branches of the oak tree, 
was shade, cool and dense, for the — 

" Dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves. 
Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move," 

and a faint breeze was stirring gently the 
green boughs with whispering sound, and 
now and again an acorn would fall upon 
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the grass, or a wild pigeon coo softly 
amongst the topmost branches of the tree. 

" What a jolly seat ! " said Lord Norwich ; 
"it is quite like an arm-chair ; and what 
a splendid tree it is," looking up into the 
massed-together roof of leaves ; "it looks 
awfully old." 

"Yes, it is very, very old," responded 
the girl. "It is an historic tree, and was 
planted by Hugh Desmond, an ancestor of 
ours, and our fortunes are bound up with 
it, for if it is blown down, or has even a 
branch injured, it is a sign that a misfor- 
tune is going to happen to the family. 
There has been only one branch lost 
as yet ; there is a story about it also. It 
was in the time of the Irish rebellion. 
Kathleen Desmond, my great-grand aunt, 
was engaged to be married to one of the 
rebels, Patrick Connor, and when he had 
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to escape for his life, he came and hid here 
in the glen, sleeping in the old haunted 
house that stands at the head of the valley, 
and Kathleen used to bring him food and 
drink, and hide it here in the hollow of 
the tree. He was very nearly caught once, 
but he climbed into the tree, and the 
leaves were so thi-ck they did not see him. 
But at last, one evening when he and 
Kathleen were together, for she used to 
steal out to meet him when it got dark, 
the soldiers saw and seized him. Poor 
Kathleen clung to him, and entreated 
them to let him go, but he was torn away 
from her, and taken up to Dublin, where 
he was executed. That same night there 
was a fearful storm, and a great branch 
was blown oflF the tree — you can see the 
mark still — and poor Kathleen died of a 
broken heart very soon after. I am always 
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so afraid of anything happening to this 
bough, it would be like the loss of an 

old friend." 

" What a dismal story ! " exclaimed Lord 
Norwich ; " but I can quite imagine a fellow 
hiding in the glen. What a ghostly place 
it is, with its spirits and haunted houses ! 
Why, even I heard a spirit singing there the 
night of the picnic, and look " — ^producing 
the locket from his pocket — ** look what she 
left behind her." 

" Oh, my locket ! " cried Kathleen gladly. 
" I am so delighted. I was afraid it was 
lost. How did you find it in the dark? 
I went back the next morning and searched 
for it everywhere." 

Lord Norwich looked a little awkward, 
but parried the question skilfully. 

" Oh, I saw it at once ; in fact, I nearly 
trod upon it. But I was going to say, 
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you did give us a surprise that evening. 
I can't tell you what it sounded like ; just 
as if the whole place was full of music." 

"I am very fond of walking in the 
glen," returned Miss Desmond, with a 
smile that brought the dimples to light 
in her soft, fair cheeks ; " and when I 
saw the smoke I went near to it, and 
listened to the singing. I was too far 
away to see anybody, but when I heard 
some one sing * Kathleen Mavourneen,' 
as if they were singing it to me, I could 
not resist answering it." 

"I was the person who sang it," in- 
terrupted Lord Norwich eagerly ; " but 
you don't mean to say your name is really 
Kathleen ? How awfully funny ! " 

And he began to laugh. 

"Yes," replied Miss Desmond, laughing 
also, "my name is Kathleen. That \Nas 
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why I answered. But were you the 
person who sang ? I — I — ^thought I was 
quite safe up at the top of the rock, and 
that I could slip away quietly, but you 
made me run so fast — I did not know who 
was foUowing me." 

How charming this wood nymph was, 
Lord Norwich thought, and how nice Irish 
girls were — so pleasant and friendly, with- 
out a particle of formality or prudery in 
their manner. Why, he felt as if he 
had known Miss Desmond for weeks, in- 
stead of minutes. 

** I am very fond of the song," he said, 
" and now I shall like it better than ever." 

The afternoon was nearly over, and the 
sun had hidden himself behind the hills 
that stretched across the top of the valley, 
leaving a sky of level saffron-coloured 
streaks, that gradually and imperceptibly 
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faded away into pale gold, and from gold 
into white, eastwards. It was getting 
late, and the recollection of his waiting 
horse and groom began to force itself 
unpleasantly on Lord Norwich's mind. 
He would have liked to remain on the 
old oak bough with his charming com- 
panion for a much longer period of time 
if it had been possible, and he said good- 
bye reluctantly. 

" You must come soon again to see 
pape," said Kathleen, as she gave him 
her hand. "He will be so sorry to have 
missed you." 

" And will you sing for me some day ? '' 
said the young man, retaining her hand 
in his as he spoke. " I can't tell you 
what a pleasure it would be to me to 
hear that song again. It has been haunt- 
ing me ever since." 
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" Certainly," said Kathleen, " I shall 
be delighted to sing for you at any time." 

" With such a promise I shall come 
very soon again," he said, and tore him- 
self reluctantly away. 




CHAPTER IV. 



HER MIA AND HELENA. 

" Oh, teach me how you look, and with what art 

You sway the motions of Demetrius's heart ?" 

** I frown upon him ; yet he loves me still ! " 

" Oh, that your frowns would teach my smiles such 

skill!" 
" His folly is no fault of mine." 
" None ; but your beauty, would that fault were mine. ' 

ATHLEEN had felt some curi- 
osity to learn the name of the 
person who had sung " Kathleen 
Mavourneen" the night of the picnic in 
the glen, and now that she had dis- 
covered the singer was Lord Norwich, 
she could not refrain from smiling at 
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the coincidence, as she sauntered slowly- 
home across the grass. When she reached 
the house, and entered the drawing-room, 
she found a visitor awaiting her. A tall, 
fair girl, with a somewhat heavy cast of 
countenance, and light grey eyes, which, 
though large and well opened, were curi- 
ously devoid of expression. 

" Oh, Bertha ! " cried Kathleen, running 
up to her, ** have you been here long ? 
I am so sorry ! " 

"Well, yes, some time," answered Bertha 
Wynne in slow, deliberate accents, that 
matched her face ; " but as I heard you 
were in the park, I waited. It did 
not matter, as I was not in a hurry ; 
but where have you been?" 

*' I have been sitting on my oak 
branch in company with a very charming 
young man," said Kathleen, her eyes full 
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of laughter. "You need not look both 
shocked and incredulous, Bertha, it is 
quite true. He is a soldier, too, a gay 
hussar, young, and very handsome ; does 
not that make it worse ? " inquired Kath- 
leen audaciously. 

Miss Wynne looked at her stolidly. 

" You talk so much nonsense, Kathleen, 
I never know whether you are joking or 
in earnest, but I don't believe you have 
been swinging on a tree with an officer." 

" Oh, Bertha, I have had such fun ! " 
went on Miss Desmond gaily. "He is 
so nice, and a real lord, too. I always 
thought a lord would be a very grand, 
stiff kind of personage ; but he is not a 
bit grand or stiiBT, he is very pleasant and 
friendly ; " and then Kathleen recounted her 
adventure in the glen, and how it had 
ended. 
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" Oh, Kathleen ! how could you sing 
before all those people; they must have 
thought it so strange, and — and — ^perhaps 
it may have been a gentleman who sang 
* Kathleen Mavoumeen. ' " 

" Why ! " said Kathleen, raising her 
pretty brows, and flashing a smiling 
glance at her friend, "I thought I told 
you it was Lord Norwich who sang it. 
Was it not funny ? " 

" Very awkward, I think ; not funny. 
Why — why — it is a love song." 

" I am going to meet him in the glen, 
and sing * Dermot Astore ' again ; he 
made me promise," continued Kathleen, 
who took delight in shocking Miss 
Wynne. " Some moonlight night, so that 
it may be romantic." 

Miss Wynne made no answer. 

" Oh, by - the - bye, Denis O'Brien was 
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here yesterday ; did he pay you a visit 
on the way ? " 

Miss Wynne flushed a little, it might have 
been from the suddenness of the question. 

" No," she said slowly. " I did not 
see him." 

" I wish he would divide his visits more 
equally," said Miss Desmond demurely. 
"He comes here so often, and stays so 
long. I am very fond of Denis, particu- 
larly when he is away, but I always get 
bored when I am in his company. He is 
very amiable, as people say when they 
want to praise an ugly girl, and can't find 
anything else to say, but — Oh, how 
funny! here he comes with papa. Talk of 
angels, Bertha, and you hear their wings. 
Oh dear ! I hope he won't stay to dinner." 

A moment later the door opened, and 
Mr Desmond entered, smiling and genial, 
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followed by a young man, who went quickly 
up to Kathleen, though, when they had ex- 
changed greetings, he seemed to find it diffi- 
cult to pursue the conversation. 

" Well, young ladies," began Mr Des- 
mond, " I have brought O'Brien back to 
dinner. I hope you have something for 
him to eat, Kathleen ? " 

" Yes, papa, I think so/* rejoined Miss 
Desmond, glancing, as she spoke, signifi- 
cantly at Miss Wynne, " and Bertha is going 
to remain to dinner also. — No, Bertha, don't 
make any excuses, I won't let you go ; you 
said you were not in a hurry, and Denis 
will walk home with you afterwards, I am 
sure," and Kathleen ran after her father, 
who had left the room. 

Denis O'Brien was a near neighbour of 
the Desmonds, his place being situated 
about half-a-mile away, and a warm friend- 
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ship had always existed between the two 
families. Not long before this, old Mr 
O'Brien had died, and Denis was now 
master of Mulcahir. Denis was about 
thirty years of age, tall, and broad shoul- 
dered, with a somewhat clumsy make of 
figure. His features were not unpleasing, 
though they lacked vivacity of expression. 
He was a fair specimen of an Irish country 
gentleman. A keen lover of sport, and a 
hater of books, old-fashioned and conser- 
vative in his views, with a somewhat 
rough, blunt manner, though true and 
honest at heart. 

Mr Desmond liked the young man for 
his own as well as his father's sake, and 
always gave him a cordial welcome at Glen- 
cullin. That O'Brien had loved Kathleen 
since she was a child was no secret to Mr 
Desmond, and that Kathleen did not re- 
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turn this affection, was also equally plain 
to him, but he was content to let matters 
drift. He had no objection to Denis as a 
son-in-law, but Kathleen was too young 
to know her own mind yet, and so by 
mutual consent the subject was not spoken 
of between the two men. 

Kathleen, however, knowing that her 
father was an eager partisan of Denis's, 
took a malicious pleasure in ridiculing him 
upon every occasion, even laughing at him 
to his face, though in a manner so archly 
gay he could not take offence at it, and 
of late a new field had opened out before 
her for the exercise of her powers of tor- 
menting; for Kathleen had discovered, by 
various signs and symptoms, that Bertha 
Wynne, the rector's daughter, was not 
indifferent to O'Brien. What could be 
more delightful, Kathleen thought, than 
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that he should many Bertha. She was 
an amiable, good girl, and if she was un- 
interesting, why, Denis himself could not 
boast of many attractions, and, the wish 
being strong in Kathleen s mind, she seized 
upon every opportunity of throwing them 
together, arranging with care and skill 
that he should w^alk and sit by Bertha 
upon every occasion, much to Denis's cha- 
grin, who did not find Miss Wynne a good 
substitute for the wilful beauty who, know- 
ing her power, used it so cruelly. 

This evening Kathleen seated herself 
between her father and Bertha at the 
dinner-table, addressing most of her con- 
versation to Mr Desmond, so that Bertha 
and Denis O'Brien should be free to talk 
to one another. 

** Oh, papa," she said demurely, though 
her eyes were sparkling and dancing 
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beneath the tangle of dark lashes, "Lord 
Norwich came to see you to-day, and I 
had to entertain him in your stead ; how 
nice he is. He said he would come soon 
again, when he hoped to find you at 
home." 

*' What a very hot day this has been," 
said Miss Wynne, addressing Denis ; 
" hotter than any day we have had yet, 
I think. Mamma says she thinks this 
is a much warmer August than we had 
last year." 

Denis paid no heed to Bertha's remarks 
about the weather, for he was striving to 
hear what Kathleen was saying to her 
father. It must be something very in- 
teresting, for her eyes were sparkling 
like the sea on a sunny day, and the 
soft rich colour was coming and going in 
her cheeks as she spoke. 
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" Mamma drove into Denylinn this 
afternoon," continued Bertha stolidly ; " I 
am afraid she must have found the dust 
very disagreeable." 

" Then why did she go ? " said O'Brien 
bluntly ; " one must expect dust after 
three weeks' drought." 

And then he bent his ear again to listen 
to what Miss Desmond was saying. He 
could only catch a word now and then, 
for Bertha was persistently discussing the 
weather — past, present, and future ; but 
what he did hear was displeasing to him. 
Miss Desmond was praising this new 
acquaintance, who he was certain he 
would not like ; he was sure he was a 
conceited, fine gentleman ; and a new feel- 
ing of jealous pain crept into his heart. 
Hitherto he had enjoyed Kathleen's 
society undisturbed, for the girl lived so 
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secluded a life, and knew so few people, 
he was almost the only friend she pos- 
sessed, and though she never showed 
him any favour, he always hoped that in 
time she might grow to like him; but 
now a rival had appeared to add to the 
difficulties of his suit ; and Kathleen's 
eyes brightened, and she showed more 
interest, even in the stranger s name, than 
he (Denis) had ever been able to excite. 

Indeed, Kathleen appeared in a more 
than usually provoking mood all the 
evening. She rallied Denis on his silence, 
and then laughed at what she said; and 
refused to sing the songs he asked for, 
substituting in their stead those she knew 
he did not like ; and when Bertha Wynne 
rose from her seat, declaring she must 
return home, Kathleen bid him accom- 
pany Miss Wynne, which command Denis 
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obeyed in the most reluctant manner. 
She relented slightly when he came to 
say good-bye, and proposed that she and 
her father should accompany them part 
of the way. They 'parted at the end of 
the lane, and then Mr Desmond turned 
to his daughter as they sauntered slowly 
home between the dusky hedgerows, a 
faintly- tinted opal sky above them. 

" Why are you so hard on Denis ? " he 
said ; ** I never saw a fellow so snubbed in 
my life before. I don't like to see you 
treat him so rudely. Why, you positively 
turned him out; I believe you only asked 
that girl to stay to dinner as an excuse for 
getting rid of him immediately afterwards. 

Kathleen did not deny this accusation ; 
she only laughed. 

" When you grow older," continued 
Mr Desmond, speaking somewhat gravely, 
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though his tone was kind, " and know 
the world better, you will find out that 
there are not many friends to be found 
as trusty as Denis. He may be a little 
blunt in manner, but good looks and 
charming manners are not everything." 
" Was I rude, papa ? I am very sorry," 
, responded Kathleen, though there was 
not much grief apparent in her tone. 
"I do like Denis. I think he is very 
good and nice ; but, oh ! he is so very 
dull ; I wish he would marry Bertha ; 
they are so like one another, there ought 
to be aflSnity of souls between them ; and 
what interesting conversations they would 
have together when they were married," 
and Kathleen began softly to sing * Darby 
and Joan ' as she raised her face to inhale 
the fragrance of the woodbine that glim- 
mered faintly out of the dark hedgerows. 



CHAPTER V. 



MOONLIGHT. 

'* Stolen walks in moonlight shades, 
With those we love beside us, 
Hearts beating — at meeting, 
Tears starting — at parting. 
Oh 1 sweet youth, how soon it fades, 
Sweet joys of youth how fleeting." 

'ORD NORWICH'S first visit to 
GlencuUin House was speedily 
followed by a second, upon 
whi(jh occasion he found Mr Desmond at 
homo. The young man could scarcely fail 
to bo pleased with Mr Desmond, whose 
manner was so genial and friendly ; but the 
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former visit had been more enjoyable, 
when he had sat on the swaying bough 
in company with the wood nymph. True, 
Kathleen was in the room, and he could 
watch her where she sat by the window ; 
and before he took his leave she fulfilled her 
promise and sang for him. Kathleen s voice 
was the greatest gift nature had given her, 
next to her beauty, and as he sat listening 
to the notes that fell, each clear, sweet, and 
distinct like water. Lord Norwich was 
ready to agree with the poet, who said, — 

" Love, from the lips his true archery wings. 
And she, who but feathers the darts when she speaks. 
At once sends it home to the heart when she sings.'' 

He had been greatly struck by Kathleen's 
beauty, even at first sight, and as he rode 
home this evening, with the divine voice 
still ringing in his ears, he was as hope- 
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lessl J and foolidhlj in love as a man could 
well be. 

He had promised to bring ber some 
music, which wonld serve for an excuse for 
another visit, and accordingly, that the 
delay might be but brief, when he re-entered 
Derrylinn he telegraphed up to Dublin 
for it, and in two days time he again made 

i 

his appearance at Glencullin House. 

He found Kathleen alone, Mr Desmond 
having driven into Derrylinn upon some 
business, and she received him in her bower 
under the old oak tree, where they drank 
tea, and talked and laughed like two happy 

children. 

"Are you going to the Bayleys' picnic ? " 
asked Lord Norwich, at length. 

"No," said Kathleen, "I don't know 

the Bayleys, and I never go anywhere;" 
a little shadow coming across her face, 
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for she felt a sudden desire to join the 
party. 

Lord Norwich looked disappointed. 

" I was in hopes you were going," he 
said. " I think Til stay away now. Pic- 
nics are slow work, I think ; the only pic- 
nic I ever enjoyed was when we drank 
tea in your glen, and a nightingale sang 
to us. I shall never forget it," and his 
smiling grey eyes sought the girl's face. 
"How do you amuse yourself, Miss Des- 
mond ? Don't you find it very slow at 
times ? " 

" Oh, I am never dull," returned Kath- 
leen brightly, " I have so much to do at 
home. I house-keep, and sing, and garden, 
and make my dresses ; but we are going 
to have a grand entertainment next week ; 
a penny reading, and I am going to sing 
at it." 
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" When is it to be, and may I come ? " 
inquired Lord Norwich eagerly. 

" May you come ? " repeated Kathleen, 
clapping her hands softly. "You shall 
come, and you shall sing ; we want some 
help very much. The Wynnes are giving 
it ; I will tell them." 

" I should like it of all things," re- 
sponded Lord Norwich heartily, " that is, if 
you think I can sing well enough." 

" Oh, I am so glad ! " cried the girl, the 
soft colour deepening in her cheeks. ** How 
good you are to promise to help us," — and 
Lord Norwich was rewarded by a bright 
glance from Kathleen's " eyes of most unholy 
blue." " And now Fll tell you all about it." 
Lord Norwich listened, and having pro- 
mised to come the following day to practise 
a duet, took his leave of the girl in a 
lingering manner. 
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" Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That I shall say good-night till it be morrow.*' 

As soon as he had disappeared from sight, 
Kathleen put on her hat and walked over 
to the rectory, where she found Bertha 
seated at a table with account-books spread 
out before her, 

*' If you will sit down, Kathleen, for 
a moment ; I am doing up the accounts 
of the Penny Club, but they are nearly 
finished." 

Kathleen nodded, and then began to 
wander restlessly round the prim sitting- 
room, where chairs, in hoUand covers, were 
arranged against the wall in a symmetrical 
circle, as if intended for ornament, not use. 

Miss Wynne sighed once or twice, as if 
Kathleen's restless movements interfered 
with her calculations, and at length closed 
her books and rose from her seat. 
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"Oh, Bertha, I have come to tell you 
I have enlisted a new recruit for the penny 
reading." 

'* Who ? " asked Miss Wynne. 

" Dermot," said Kathleen gravely. " He 
is going to sing a duet with Twe, and a solo 
by himself'' 

" Who is Dermot ? " returned Miss Wynne, 
in a matter-of-fact tone. 

"Dermot Astore," laughed Kathleen, 
** otherwise Lord Norwich. He sings very 
well, and I expect the gratitude of the 
public for having procured such a star." 

"But I don't know Lord Norwich, and 
I don't think mamma would approve of — 
of — How did it happen that your father 
asked him ? " 

" I asked him," said Kathleen, with a 
little defiance in her tone ; ** why should 
Mrs Wynne object? I think" — ^with a 
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little angry colour coining into her cheeks — 
" you ought to be very much obliged to 
him for taking so much trouble." 

"I will ask mamma," said Bertha, in 
rather distressed accents, " what she thinks 
about it, but it seems to me — I mean it is 
awkward having strangers amongst us." 

" Oh, if that is all, I will introduce him 
to you," said Kathleen shortly. " And 
now I must go home, it is getting dusk." 

The next few days slipped away pleas- 
antly to Kathleen, Lord Norwich's visits 
being of daily occurrence, upon the plea of 
practising his part. He was not quite 
sure of it, he would say. Might he 
come the next day for another practice ? 
And Kathleen would give a cordial con- 
sent, for were not these golden hours to 
her, that only sped away too swiftly, as 
time ever does when we are happy. 
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The penny reading was fixed for a 
night early in September, when the moon 
would be at the full, and, as it was to 
begin at eight o'clock, Mr Desmond, ever 
hospitable, asked Lord Norwich to an 
early dinner, and to return to supper when 
the entertainment was over. Lord Nor- 
wich was delighted to accept the invita- 
tion, which held out to him the prospect 
of a moonlight walk with his wood nymph, 
and Kathleen's face brightened visibly as 
she heard his answer. 

There was a pleasant scrambling dinner 
the night of the reading, at which Lord 
Norwich was formally introduced to Mr 
and Mrs Wynne and Bertha, after which 
they set forth on their way to the school- 
house, situated about a quarter of a mile 
distant from GlencuUin House, where the 
party was to take place. 
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Denis O'Brien had been away from 
home for some days, but he had returned 
in time for the reading, and, having 
arrived at the school-house a little before 
the appointed time, he took up his posi- 
tion at the gate to await the Desmonds' 
coming. It was not long before he heard 
the sound of Mr Desmond's voice, its 
hearty, jovial ring being unmistakable, 
and a little later Mr Desmond and Mrs 
Wynne, followed by the rector and his 
daughter, came up to where he stood. 

But where was Kathleen ? Denis 
thought, looking eagerly beyond them, and 
then suddenly he perceived her, standing a 
little behind her father, a slim, fair-haired 
young man by her side. She wore a 
white woollen shawl wrapped round her 
head, from which her face looked forth 
as brightly as the moon behind a fleecy 
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cloud. She was talking gaily to her com- 
panion, who was gazing straight into her 
eyes. A quick, jealous pain seized upon 
Denis's heart, and, taking a hasty step 
forward, he went up to her. 

** Kathleen, you are late ; you had 
better come in." 

Kathleen held out her hand. 

" You had better tell Bertha," she said 
quietly, though her voice was full of sup- 
pressed mirth. " She is in command of 
the party." 

Lord Norwich stared hard at Denis 
in surprise, wondering who the stranger 
was who addressed his wood nymph so 
familiarly, 

'* Kathleen," called out Mr Desmond, 
** it is eight o'clock. We are going to 
begin." 

Kathleen extended her hand to Lord 
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Norwich for her music which he held, 
and paying no further heed to Denis, 
who stood back to let her pass, she 
entered the school-house, followed by Lord 
Norwich. 

Denis looked after them with a gloomy 
expression, but made no attempt to follow 
likewise ; he did not feel in a mood to 
enter the brightly-lighted little room, with 
its crowd of happy faces ; he would 
remain outside, and, lighting his pipe, he 
began to pace restlessly up and down 
the narrow gravel path in front of the 
windows. 

He had not seen Kathleen for some 
days, and he had been looking forward 
to this evening when he would, as was 
his custom upon such occasions, walk 
home with her in the moonlight, but 
now he felt Lord Norwich had taken 
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his place, and nothing awaited him but 
disappointment. 

The entertainment began with a glee, 
but Denis, pacing up and down outside, 
paid no heed to it, and then came a 
recitation, which caused some mirth, for 
he could hear a continuous ripple of 
laughter among the audience, followed by 
a sound that checked his restless move- 
ments. It was Kathleen singing, and 
her voice, clear and sweet, floated out 
to him through the open windows, each 
word reaching his ear distinctly. She 
was singing "Katie's Letter," a favourite 
song of his, and in a moment he had 
pushed his way through the group of 
people standing round the door, and ob- 
tained a position where he could com- 
mand a view of the singer. 

Kathleen was standing facing the 
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audience, modestly self - possessed, her 
hands clasped idly before her, a little 
additional colour in her cheeks. She 
looked so fair and girlish in her white 
dress, with no ornament except her own 
fresh, youthful beauty, that a look of 
great love and longing came into O'Brien s 
eyes as he stood gazing at her. 

" I love him faithfully, 
And he knoi^s it ; oh, he knows it, 
Without one word from me." 

What a mockery the words were to 
him, he thought bitterly, and then a 
burst of applause greeted the conclusion 
of the song. 

The ladies were seated at one side of 
the little platform, which had been erected 
for the occasion, the gentlemen at the 
other, and O'Brien, watching with jealous 
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eyes, saw a gay glance exchanged be- 
tween Lord Norwich and Kathleen. 

A reading came next, but the words 
fell idly on Denis's ear, and bore no 
meaning to him, and then Lord Norwich 
sang " Kathleen Mavourneen." O'Brien, 
leaning against the door, listened impa- 
tiently, glancing wrathfully at the young 
man. He would have liked to have found 
fault if it was possible, and yet he could 
not deny that Lord Norwich was hand- 
some, and sang well, and the knowledge 
that he possessed everything which he 
himself lacked — rank, good looks, and 
charm of manner, brought him a feeling 
of bitter jealousy. 

So the evening wore away, but before 
it ended Kathleen and Lord Norwich sang 
a duet. This was more than O'Brien 
could watch with patience, and after one 
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glance at them, as they stood together, 
he made his way quickly from the room, 
hailing with relief the familiar strains of 
** God save the Queen," which greeted 
his ear soon afterwards. 

When he heard the people trooping 
out of the room, he turned into the little 
parlour, where Kathleen and Bertha had 
left their wraps, and looked eagerly round 
for Miss Desmond's shawl. A white 
woollen cloud was lying on the table, and 
he seized upon it, with the determination 
of being before Lord Norwich, if only in 
this one instance, and when, a few 
moments later, the singers entered the 
room, he went quickly up to Kathleen. 

" This is your shawl, Kathleen. Shall 
I put it on ? " 

"No," said Kathleen, glancing at him 
with some amusement ; " Lord Norwich 
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has my shawl — that is Bertha's. Wrap 
her up well, Denis, for it is really quite 
cold." 

Denis, with a muttered exclamation, 
threw the shawl down on the table again, 
and turned away, just as Lord Norwich, 
with lover-like solicitude, was tenderly- 
drawing Kathleen's wrap closely round 
her. 

After a little delay they set forth, Mr 
and Mrs Wynne and Mr Desmond leading 
the way, followed by Bertha, with whom 
Denis had no option but to walk, and 
lastly, Kathleen and Lord Norwich bring- 
ing up the rear. 

The night was clear and still, the 
heavens a dark slate blue, in which the 
stars shone languidly, their light dimmed 
by the brilliancy of the moon, which 
floated high in the sky. The ground 
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looked as if covered with snow or hoar 
fcost, from the whiteness of the light, the 
shadows lying intensely black and short 
under the hedgerow. 

Kathleen raised her face to the sky, and 
drew a long breath. 

" Oh, how sweet and fresh it feels, after 
that hot school-room ! " 

"Who is that walking with Miss Wynne?" 
said Lord Norwich, who had been burning 
to ask the question ever since he had heard 
O'Brien call Kathleen by her Christian 
name. 

" Denis O'Brien," returned Kathleen ; 
"he is an old friend, and a near neighbour 
of ours. Did you think our entertainment 
went off well. Lord Norwich ? " 

" He and Miss Wynne don't seem to 
have much to say to one another," con- 
tinued Lord Norwich, glancing at the two 
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dark figures moving silently down the road 
before them. 

"Oh," said Kathleen, "they are great 
friends ; I want him to marry her ; Bertha 
would make such a good wife, she is so 
fond of her step-mother." 

"But does he want it himself?" asked 
Lord Norwich, laughing at this proof of 
Bertha's amiability. 

" I don t know ; I hope he does," said 
Kathleen, a smile just hovering round her 
lips. " How lovely the moon looks to- 
night, though I think I like it better when 
the sky is cloudy and you only see it now 
and then ; it is too clear now, like a person 
who is always good-tempered — Bertha, for 
instance. I hate monotony; I like gusts 
and clouds (even in temper) at times." 

" Yes, the moon is not such a bad kind 
of thing," said Lord Norwich, looking not 
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at the queen of night, framed in dark 
purple, but at his companion's bewitching 
face, that looked so wondrously fair in the 
cold light, ** and I agree with you about 
monotony ; besides, it would be worth hav- 
ing a quarrel for the fun of making it 
up again. If I am ever married, I hope 
my wife won't be an angelic being who 
could never lose her temper." 

" Perhaps," said Kathleen, laughing, ** it 
is only in theory you fancy you would 
like an ill-tempered wife, the reality might 
not be pleasant after all." 

*' Oh, no," replied Lord Norwich.; " I 
should like a tiff now and then." 

"But supposing," said Kathleen, "she 
was not ready to make it up again ? " 

"Oh yes, she would," returned Lord 
Norwich, apparently unconscious of the 
absurdity of the argument. " I would 
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give her a hug, and tell her it was all 
right." 

Kathleen began to laugh at this manly 
view of the matter. 

" And you think she would be satisfied 
then ? " 

'* Of course she would." 

" You haven* t told me what you thought 
of our party yet," said Kathleen. "You 
were very good to help us ; I hope you 
were not bored ? " 

" Bored ! " said Lord Norwich, and said 
no more for a little. 

Kathleen laughed. 

" I have had a very pleasant evening," 
he went on, ** and this is the j oiliest part 
of it all ; I wish we had a long way to go." 

A little silence fell upon them after this ; 
they had turned up from the road, and 
were pursuing their way in comparative 
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darkness, for at this spot the lane was 
narrow, and the hedges high, and the. 
moonlight only fell through the branches, 
in slender bars, across their path. They 
could hear the distant murmur of the 
river, as it swept down through the lone- 
some glen, under the dark trees, otherwise 
the night was perfectly still. Lord Norwich 
had lagged so purposely behind, that the 
other members of the party were out of 
sight, and he and Kathleen were virtually 
alone together in the dusky lane. 

" This is like the shady boreen where 
Kathleen used to meet Dermot," said 
Lord Norwich, breaking the silence at 
length, and his voice lingered a little over 
the girl's name. " 1 suppose they used 
to walk about in the moonlight — ^too." 

Kathleen made no reply, her heart was 
fluttering like her namesake's in the song. 
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" I wonder did he come back to her ? " 
continued Lord Norwich. 

" Yes," said Kathleen very softly ; " there 
is a third song in which it says they met 
again." • 

They had come in sight at this moment 
of the gate, and Kathleen paused, to allow 
Lord Norwich to arrange her snowy head- 
gear, which had become loose. It was 
a perilous moment to Lord Norwich as 
he stood thus close to the girl, his hand 
holding the wrap, his eyes resting passion- 
ately on her face, and a sudden longing 
came to him to catch her in his arms, 
and tell her how he loved her. The words 
were trembling on his lips, when suddenly 
a voice uttered some words, and turning 
sharply round, he saw Bertha Wynne 
advancing out of the shadow of the gate. 

" Mr O'Brien and I were waiting for 
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you," she said, "so that we might all 
walk together, it is so much pleasanter. 
What made you walk so slowly, Kathleen ? " 

"I am tired," said Kathleen shortly, 
and there was a little tremble in her tones. 

" We better make haste," continued 
Bertha, " I am afraid mamma may be 
anxious about us." 

Kathleen said no more, and they walked 
on. Lord Norwich hardly knew whether 
he was glad or sorry the interruption had 
occurred, and walked on in silence by Kath- 
leen's side, and Denis did not speak either, 
he was too full of painful thoughts, and 
for the remainder of the walk the con- 
versation was maintained by Bertha, who, 
regardless of the fact that she had made 
three people extremely uncomfortable, con- 
tinued to descant on the evening's amuse- 
ment, and its various incidents. 
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After supper, the Desmonds' guests took 
their departure, and Denis, who had fol- 
lowed Lord Noiwich out into the hall, 
witnessed the lingering leavetaking that 
took place between him and Kathleen. 

They were standing at the door, in the 
moonlight, and Denis saw her taking a 
flower from the bosom of her dress, and 
giving it to the young man, after which 
he mounted his horse and rode away 
down the moonlit avenue, looking like a 
black silhouette as he moved along in the 
bright light. 

*' Good-night," said Denis shortly, as he 
went up to Kathleen, who was standing 
by the open door, gazing after the horse 
and rider. 

"Good -night, Denis," said Kathleen, 
more kindly than her wont. " Did you 
enjoy the reading ? " 
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" No," said Denis brusquely, " I can't 
say I did," looking down, as he spoke, at 
her face, into which a new tender beauty 
had come. 

She wfs no longer the wilful Kathleen 
of old, who loved to torment him with her 
Undine-like tricks. A soul had awakened 
within her, and a softened gentle mood 
was upon her, in which she seemed ten 
times more fair and loveable, he thought, 
as he turned sadly away, leaving her 
standing there with the strange look of 
tender happiness on her face. 





CHAPTER VI. 

SHADOWS. 

" A sometbiDg light as air — ^a look, 
A word unkind or wrongly taken." 

IX days had elapsed since the 
penuy reading, during which 
time various reasons had con- 
spired to prevent Lord Norwich from seeing 
Kathleen ; and now the seventh day, on 
which he had determined to ride over to 
GlencuUin House, dawned dark and wet. 
A heavy smoke- coloui:ed sky hung like a 
pall over Derrylinn, from which the rain 
descended straight and steady in a business- 
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like manner, as if it had been given a task 
to perform, and wished to do it as quickly 
as possible. The air seemed filled with 
the sound of falling water, and the streets 
looked like the canals of Venice. Lord 
Norwich was gazing disconsolately out 
of one of the barrack windows, though 
there was little to be seen, for the streets 
looked deserted, and it was only at rare 
intervals that a cab plashed by, or a foot- * 
passenger hurried past under a dripping 
umbrella. Lord Norwich was humming a 
tune softly to himself, while he drummed 
an accompaniment to it on the window- 
pane. What a confounded bother the 
rain was, he thought ; he wanted to see 
Kathleen, and yet he felt it would be 
absurd to ride over on such a day merely 
to pay a visit. Perhaps it might clear up, 
and he glanced at the sky, but the utmo- 
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sphere was as dense as before ; and 
not a ray of sunshine, however faint, 
penetrated through the thick mass of 
vapour. 

" I say, Norwich, will you have a game 
of billiards ? " 

It was Captain Ashurst who spoke, and 
the young man turned round quickly. 

" Yes, I will. Did you ever see such a 
beastly day ? " 

" Yes, it is rather damp," returned Captain 
Ashurst, and having reached the billiard 
room they began to play, — a couple of 
officers lounging in from the ante-room to 
watch the game. 

" I say, Norwich," remarked Captain 
Ashurst, at length, *'I saw that girl you 
are spoons upon — Kathleen, or whatever 
you call her. I agree with you, she is not 
bad looking." 
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Lord Norwich appeared deeply intent 
upon the adjustment of his cue, and made 
no reply. 

**I have seen her several times," went 
on Captain Ashurst, " and always with that 
fellow, what's this his name is ? 0' some- 
thing. Yes, O'Brien, the captain of the 
county eleven. Is he a relation of hers ? " 

" I don't know," returned Lord Norwich 
testily ; " I wish you would not ask a fellow 
questions, just when he is playing." 

"I saw her this morning with him as 
usual; they were under one umbrella. I 
think. Nor, you are not the only person 
who is spoons upon her." 

'*You saw her to-day!" said Lord 
Norwich, missing an easy stroke. " Where 
did you see her ? " 

** Perhaps we better not talk about her," 
suggested Captain Ashurst, with a gruflf 
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laugh. " It does not seem to improve your 
play." 

" Oh, nonsense ! " retorted Lord Norwich 
impatiently, " I hate that kind of chaJBf! " 

'' Well ! " continued Captain Ashurst, '• if 
you wish me to be precise, she was walking 
down High Street this morning — ^time half- 
past ten, or perhaps twenty minutes to 
eleven, under O'Brien's umbrella, — at least, I 
conclude it was his umbrella — as I told you 
before. She was apparently enjoying herself 
very much, and, as I saw no papa or chaperon, 
Tm afraid she must be a very naughty little 
girl indeed ; * naughty, naughty, but oh, so 
nice ! * That's a hundred, Norwich, I think ; 
I'll give you your revenge if you like." 

''No, thanks," responded Lord Norwich 
curtly. " Here, one of you fellows, play 
instead of me. Fm not in form this morning." 

Captain Ashurst laughed. 
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"You'll play for us on the twentieth, 
won't you, Norwich ? " asked Lawrence 
Hirst. "That will make our eleven up. 
The match is to be played at O'Briens 
place — ^Mulcahir. " 

" Yes ; I suppose so," answered Lord 
Norwich sulkily. "Who else is going to 
play ? I should like " — energetically — " to 
give that fellow a good beating." 

" Why ? " inquired Captain Ashur^t 
quietly. " Is it because he walks under an 
umbrella with your young woman ? or from 
a legitimate love of victory ? " 

Lord Norwich paid no heed to this query, 
and when he had heard the names of the 
eleven who were to play against O'Brien's 
team, he lounged out of the room. 

Captain Ashurst gazed after him with 
a tragic expression on his gaunt, dark 
face. 
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'* I believe Norwich is really gone on 
that little girl with the eyelashes," he 
said. '* I never saw a fellow so changed ; 
the least chajBf about her puts him out, and 
he used to be such a good-tempered chap." 

" He goes to see her nearly every day," 
put in Hirst, "and keeps her all to him- 
self too." 

" I wonder what his father would say to 
it ?" said Captain Ashurst, grimly. " I don't 
fancy he would like that kind of daughter- 
in-law, even though she has long eye- 
lashes." 

"What sort of fellow is Lowestoft?" 
said one of the. young 'men, 

" Not a man to stand any nonsense," re- 
returned Captain Ashurst. " I was staying 
at his place in the spring ; he asked me to 
look after Norwich, as he was in my troop, 
and see he didn't get into trouble." 
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" I haven t seen the girl," said Hirst. 
" Is she really good - looking, and who is 
she ? What sort of family I mean ? " 

" Yes," answered Captain Ashurst 
slowly, " she is good - looking, very, and 
I believe the family is an old one, — 
poor, of course. The whole population of 
Ireland seems to consist of nothing else. 
Families as poor as Job and as proud 
as the devil, with tumble - down old 
houses, where they and their pigs 
dwell together; I daresay Miss Desmond 
has a pig ; I must ask Norwich — a 
beauty and the beast sort of arrange- 
ment." 

It did clear up that afternoon, but, though 
the sky was blue, and the sun shone. Lord 
Norwich did not make his appearance at 
GlencuUin House. 

Kathleen grew somewhat piqued as the 
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days passed by, and Lord Norwich 

* 

did not come. His last words, when 
parting with her at the door, had ex- 
pressed a hope that he would see her 
soon again, and yet more than a week 
had elapsed since then, and she had not 
seen him. Had he gone away ? Was he 
ill ? What could be the reason of his 
absence ? she asked herself. For his 
visits, since their acquaintance began, 
had been of such frequent occurrence that 
she had grown to look upon them as a 
matter of course ; and the uneventful days 
appeared curiously long and blank to her, 
so long, indeed, that she could scarcely 
believe only a week had elapsed since the 
penny reading. When afternoon came, 
Kathleen would wander down to the old 
oak tree, and seated on her swaying bough, 
would remain silent and motionless, as with 
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eager eyes she scanned the far-oflF bend of 
white road, and listened for the first faint 
sound 'of his horse's feet in the distance. 

But though she watched and waited 
through the long summer afternoons, when 
the sun lay in a warm haze over the corn- 
fields and meadows, and the hills were dim 
and blue, Lord Norwich came not, and 
Kathleen turned her thoughts to the cricket 
match, which was to take place in a few 
days, the hope being strong within her 
that she might meet Lord Norwich 
there. 

Her interest in the match made her quite 
gracious to Denis, who grew cheerful at her 
changed demeanour and the many questions 
she asked relative to his eleven. Did he 
think he was likely to win ? Was the regi- 
mental team strong ? etc., etc., and Denis, 
thinking she was anxious for his success, 
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would assure her confidently he was certain 
to be victorious. The hussars had not a 
man who could bowl, and that even if 
their batting was good, it was not better 
than that of the county eleven. 

The twentieth dawned fine and bright, 
as if autumn wished to show it could 
rival summer in warmth and sunshine. 
The hills were wrapped in a haze of 
sunshine, and the sky was blue and 
clear, with a few little round white 
clouds, like powder puffs, floating leisurely 
across it. 

The annual cricket match with the 
regiment quartered at Derrylinn was 
almost Kathleen's only dissipation in the 
course of the year, and was looked 
firward to by her with eager expecta- 
tion, for Denis's mother, Mrs O'Brien, 
always invited her friends and neigh- 
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hours to be spectators of the match, and 
to drink tea under the two great yew 
trees standing on the lawn that, uniting 
above, made a pleasant space of shade, 
where the table was spread; but how 
much more did Kathleen look forward 
to this year's match, as being the first 
at which she was to appear in the 
character of a grown-up young lady, 
while an additional pleasure was added 
by the expectation of meeting Lord 
Norwich. 

When the time came, Kathleen arrayed 
herself in her best gown of black silk, 
and having fastened a bunch of yellow 
roses into her hat, and another at her 
throat, she stood and looked at herself 
in the looking - glass. Kathleen s chief 
charm was the perfect unconsciousness 
of her beauty, and as she gazed at 
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her reflection, there was no vanity or 
self-approbation in her glance. It was 

* 

purely critical and anxious. 

Mr Desmond was unable to accom- 
pany his daughter, but he promised to 
go in the evening and walk home with 
her ; so Kathleen, escorted by a maid- 
servant, set forth shortly after luncheon. 
As she passed up the avenue of Mulcahir, 
she came in sight of the cricket ground, 
and paused for a moment to cast an 
eager glance at the players. The hussars 
were in, for she could see Denis bowl- 
ing, but the batsmen were strangers to 
her. Kathleen continued her way up 
the avenue and across the short grass 
to where Mrs O'Brien and her guests 
were seated. Seeing her, Denis took 
advantage of an over, and ran up to 
her. 
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" Very glad to see you, Kathleen," 
he said ; *' we are getting on splendidly ; 
we made ninety-four in our innings, and 
there are four wickets down now for 
only twenty-one, and their best men are 
out, so I think we are safe to win." 

" You had better not be too certain of 
success," said Kathleen coldly, and went 
on her way. 

Mrs O'Brien, a lady with a sharp- 
featured countenance, and reddish hair, 
received her cordially, and, then, as 
Kathleen looked round her shyly, for 
most of the guests were strangers to her, 
her heart gave a sudden bound, and 
the colour rushed hotly to her face, for 
there was Lord Norwich standing a little 
way from her, talking to two young 
ladies, who she knew to be the Miss 
Bayleys, daughters of the county member. 
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She bowed, and Lord Norwich, who 
had watched her meeting with Denis, 
returned her salutation, coldly Kathleen 
thought, as she took her seat beside Mrs 
O'Brien. Her heart was beating quickly, 
but she kept her eyes resolutely fixed 
on the game, determining not to glance 
in Lord Norwich's direction again. It 
was evident he did not wish to speak 
to her, or why did he remain talking 
to Miss Bayley. Perhaps he did not 
like to acknowledge their intimacy in 
society. If so, she would never — but 
even as she framed the angry vow he 
stood beside her, looKing very fair and 
handsome in his blue Eton jacket, and 
cap set jauntily on one side of his head. 
There was still a little wrathful flash in 
Kathleen's eyes as for an instant she 
raised her dark lashes, and glanced at 
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him, and the greeting that passed between 
them was cold and somewhat constrained. 

Kathleen was sitting on a low straw 
chair, and Lord Norwich threw himself 
on the grass by her side, and then 
a little awkward silence ensued, which 
Kathleen resolved she would not be the 
first to break. At length Lord Norwich 
spoke, not, as Kathleen expected, in allu- 
sion to his absence, but merely a remark 
about the game. 

" I am sorry to say we are not gettihg 
on very well, but, of course, your sym- 
pathies are all the other way." 

A change had come even in his voice, 
which had lost its pleasant friendly tone, 
and grown constrained. Kathleen was quick 
to perceive the difference, and threw a 
good deal of energy into her answer. 

" Of course, my sympathies are with 
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my Mends, I hope they will have a 
brilliant victory." 

Lord Norwich raised his eyebrows a 
little, and looked at his wood nymph, in 
some surprise at her unfriendly tone. 

**How very unkind you are," he said. 
" But will you have a bet in gloves upon 
the result of the game ? " 

" No," replied Kathleen ; " I never 
bet ; and besides, you would be sure to 
lose." 

*" Perhaps not," returned Lord Nor- 
wich courteously ; " all's not lost that's 
in danger." 

"Oh, Lord Norwich," said Mrs O'Brien, 
turning to him, " of course Miss Des- 
mond's sympathies are naturally with our 
side." 

"Of course," said Lord Norwich quietly, 
and glanced at Kathleen. 
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Kathleen was still watching the game, 
her face turned resolutely away from 
him ; but he could see a little colour 
coming into her soft cheeks at Mrs 
O'Brien's words. Was it a flush of 
annoyance, he wondered ; and then Kath- 
leen suddenly turned, and said, — 

"Have you been in, yet. Lord Nor- 
wich ? Perhaps you may retrieve the 
game, or at least make the defeat less 
ignominious ; " and then a clapping of 
hands announcing the fall of another 
wicket, Kathleen joined in the applause. 

" Perhaps so," returned Lord Norwich ; 
and rising to his feet, he moved away 
across the grass to where the other 
members of his eleven were standing 
or lying under a big ash tree with great 
flagons of ale beside them, looking like a 
picture of Teniers." 
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Kathleen's eyes followed him a little 
regretfully. Why had she been so rude 
to him ? She had driven him away, and 
yet she was conscious of a glow of satis- 
faction at having asserted her dignity. 

It was not long before Lord Norwich 
took his place at the wickets. Denis was 
bowling, and Kathleen's heart began to 
beat nervously when she saw him raise 
his arm to deliver the first ball. The 
game progressed but slowly now, for 
Lord Norwich, feeling that there was 
much at stake, was playing cautiously, 
and several overs passed without a run 
being made, but at length he began to 
hit out freely, and the score rapidly 
mounted from forty to fifty, and from 
fifty to sixty ; Kathleen's cheeks were 
crimson with excitement as each run was 
successfully accomplished, and as each 
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ball was delivered, she held her breath 
in fear. Denis now changed the field 
a little, and put another bowler on, but 
this was not more successful, and, amidst 
a good deal of applause, the score 
mounted to seventy. 

" I hope Norwich won't run himself 
out," said Captain Ashurst ; " that last 
run was rather too close a shave for 
my fancy." 

"Oh, he's all right," replied Hirst; 
" he has got his eye in now, and we 
have a chance of the game still. Ah! 
O'Brien has changed the bowling again ; 
I thought that fast business would not 
pay." 

The score mounted steadily up to eighty, 
and from that to ninety, and now they 
wanted but five runs to win, when a slow 
ball, delivered by Denis with deadly aim, put 
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an end to Lord Norwich's career. Kathleen 
felt as if she could have cried with vexa- 
tion. Indeed, her eyes were suflFused with 
tears, and for the moment she felt as if 
she hated Denis. The next two wickets 
fell for only one run, and a whoop of joy 
from the field announced the county eleven 
were victors. Now, the game being over, 
the cricketers came trooping up from the 
field, and Denis made his way quickly up 
to Kathleen, to receive her congratulations. 

He had, perhaps, never felt greater satis- 
faction than when he bowled Lord Norwich 
out, and his countenance, usually so im- 
passive, was flushed with triumph. 

" Well, Kathleen," he said, " I told you 
we should win ; are you not glad ? " 

"No, I am not at all glad," answered 
Kathleen, looking beyond him to Lord Nor- 
wich, who had paused to speak to Captain 
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Ashurst, "on the contrary, I am very 
sorry." 

Denis stared at her in some surprise, for 
though Kathleen was capricious in her 
moods, she usually took a warm interest 
in the successes of the county cricket club. 
And then he saw her face change, and 
looking for the cause of the smile that 
lit her face up into such brilliant beauty, 
he saw Lord Norwich had come up and 
was speaking to her. 

" Well," he said, " I did my best to make 
our defeat not quite so ignominious." 

" Oh, Lord Norwich," exclaimed Kath- 
leen, flushing in her eagerness, " I am 
so sorry ! I — I hoped you were going to 
win." 

" Kathleen," interposed Denis, " my 
mother wants you to help her in pouring 
out the tea and cofiee." 
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Kathleen hesitated a little, and then, 
seeing that Mrs O'Brien was beckoning 
to her, she turned reluctantly away. 

" Kathleen," she said, " will you under- 
take to pour out the coflFee, and Denis 
will help you?" 

Miss Desmond looked annoyed, and then 
her cheeks grew hot with irritation as Mrs 
O'Brien addressed Lord Norwich. 

" Kathleen," she said, with a little signi- 
cant nod, " is quite a daughter to me." 

Lord Norwich thought she added the 
word " already," but he could not be quite 
certain, for Mrs O'Brien had turned away 
her head as she ended the sentence. Mur- 
muring a few polite words in response, 
Lord Norwich moved away to where Cap- 
tain Ashurst and the two Miss Bayleys 
were sitting a little apart from the rest 
of the company, and Kathleen saw him 
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throw himself on the grass beside the 
youngest Miss Bayley, saying something 
which apparently pleased her. for she smiled 
and blushed. Miss Bayley was very pretty, 
and one of the most popular girls in the 
neighbourhood, and Kathleen's face clouded 
over as she watched them laughing and 
talking together. 

Denis, attending upon her, received a 
great many uncalled for snubs, for Kath- 
leen, it must be admitted, was in anything 
but an amiable mood, and when she had 
concluded her task of pouring out the 
coflFee, she moved away from the table, 
and seated herself between two of the 
guests, so as to escape from Denis. 
Denis's nature, however, was not a very 
sensitive one, and, finding that there was 
no vacant seat near, he remained standing 
before her. 
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" Would she not have any tea or coflfee ? " 
he asked. 

"No, thanks," returned Miss Desmond 
curtly. 

"Would she like to walk round the 
garden, or play lawn tennis ? " 

" No," replied Kathleen, still more 
curtly. ''She would prefer remaining 
where she was." 

And then she fixed her eyes on the 
avenue, to watch for her father's coming. 
He had promised to come at five o'clock, 
and it was half-past five now, and yet he 
had not come. To get away from this 
party, to which, but a short time before, 
she had been so eager to come, was now 
Kathleen's sole desire, for, instead of the 
enjoyment she had expected, she had 
found nothing but vexation and dis- 
appointment. Another half- hour lagged 
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by. Lord Norwich had not approached 
her again ; he was still talking to Miss 
Bayley, and, as it was now six o'clock, 
the guests began to take their departure. 
Kathleen rose and went in search of Mrs 
O'Brien. 

" Papa, cannot be coming," she said. 
"I must go home by myself; and, per- 
haps, as it is getting late, I had better 
start at once," and she held out her hand. 

"I will send you home," replied Mrs 
O'Brien promptly. " I will tell Denis to 
order the carriage. When would you 
like it ? " 

" Oh, at once, please," returned Kath- 
leen, gratefully accepting Mrs O'Brien's 
oflfer, which would prevent Denis from 
walking home with her, and in her 
present mood Kathleen did not feel in- 
clined for a t&te-b^'t&te with Denis. 

VOL. I. H 
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It was not long before Mrs O'Brien's 
brougham came round to the door, and 
Kathleen, bowing stiffly to Lord Norwich, 
who was standing on the top of the steps 
with Captain Ashurst, entered the vehicle, 
Denis escorting her in, and then, having 
given some directions to the coachman, 
he ran up the steps and entered the 
house. 

Kathleen threw herself wearily back 
against the cushions, with a little sigh of 
relief at being alone at last to think over 
the events of the day. But before she 
had time to feel surprised that the 
carriage had not moved on, Denis re- 
appeared with his hat on, and. running 
down the steps, opened the carriage door 
and sprang in beside her. 

Captain Ashurst turned round with a 
slight smile on his dark face, and looked 
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at his friend Lord Norwich, who, with 
knit brows, was staring after the carriage 
as it was driven away quickly down the 
avenue. 

**That must be even pleasanter than 
walking under an umbrella," said Captain 
Ashurst grimly. 



^''^■>.., 




CHAPTER VII. 




S UN S H I N E. 

" Give me 
One dear smile, like those of old." 

HEN Denis sprang into the car- 
riage, and took his seat beside 
her, Kathleen had been too 
much surprised to utter a word, and before 
she had sufficiently recovered from her 
astonishment the carriage was in motion. 
Nothing could exceed her annoyance and 
embarrassment but as Denis was seated 
in his own vehicle, she could scarcely tell 
him to get out of it, and leave her by 
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herself, and yet she felt so angry with 
him for having accompanied her, without 
her permission, that it was with diflBculty 
she restrained herself from uttering some 
sharp words. 

What had Lord Norwich thought when 
he saw them driving away together, she 
wondered ? He must have witnessed the 
whole occurrence, and, as Denis had not 
stopped to ask her leave to enter the 
carriage, it must have had the appearance 
of a preconcerted arrangement. The more 
Kathleen thought of it the angrier she 
grew, until, in her impatience, she could 
scarcely sit still. What a miserable 
afternoon she had spent ; she would never 
wish to go anywhere again ; she would 
stay at home, where . at least she would 
be free from any such annoyances. She 
felt keenly the absurdity of her position. 
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and was conscious of the remarks it would 
occasion ; nor could she flatter herself 
that she escaped observation, for several 
of the guests returning from the party 
passed, or were overtaken by them, on 
the road, but the crowning point of Kath- 
leen's vexation was reached when a car 
passed them quickly, on which was seated 
Lord Norwich and three of his brother 
officers. He did not turn round, but 
Kathleen saw Captain Ashurst, who was 
seated on the opposite side of the vehicle, 
lean across and say something to him. 
Kathleen bit her lip, and forced back the 
angry tears that were rising to her eyes, 
and clenched her hands tightly together. 
Would the drive never come to an end ? 
It seemed to her the familiar road had 
lengthened in some mysterious manner, 
and that their pace was snail-like. And 
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all this time Denis had never spoken, 
indeed, Denis was never a man of many- 
words, and he could s^e that Kathleen 
was displeased, though the cause was 
unknown to him. And Kathleen felt 
irritated by his silence, though, when he 
did speak, she was equally irritated by 
what he said. 

" Well, I think we had a very successful 
day. It all went off very well, and it was 
satisfactory to beat those fellows." 

Kathleen was attentively observing the 
hedgerows they were passing, and made 
no answer. Denis, however, continued in 
self-complacent accents, — 

" I think everybody we invited came. 
I was very glad to see the Bayleys ; the 
youngest girl is very good-looking. Don't 
you think so, Kathleen ? " 

This was anything but a fortunate re- 
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mark of Denis's ; indeed, if he had searched 
for the most disagreeable thing to say, he 
could scarcely have succeeded better. 

Kathleen's eyes flashed, her bosom heaved, 
a storm of passionate words rose hurriedly 
to her lips, and it was well for Denis 
that at this moment Mr Desmond was 
seen on the road, calling to them to stop. 

" Let me out ! " cried Kathleen impa- 
tiently. " There is papa. Oh, I am so 
glad," with which civil speech she sprang 
out, and ran up to her father. 

Mr Desmond's face expressed some sur- 
prise when he saw Denis descending from 
the carriage, but he made no remark upon 
the subject, only declining Denis's offer 
of driving them home. 

*' Oh, no," interposed Kathleen hurriedly, 
" we will walk. Good-bye." And having 
extended a reluctant hand to Denis, she 
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seized her father by the arm, and drew 
him away. 

" Oh, papa," she broke forth, when 
Denis had entered the carriage and 
driven away, " oh, papa, why did you 
not come for me ? " 

Mr Desmond looked at his daughters 
flushed, excited face, and smiled. 

" Wynne came in just as T was starting, 
and delayed me. I could not get away 
a moment sooner ; but have you had a 
pleasant afternoon ? and who won the 
match ? *' 

"No, not at all pleasant," returned 
Kathleen petulantly. " Denis's eleven 



won." 



" Oh, I am glad of that," said Mr Des- 
mond cheerily. "I am very sorry I was 
not able to see the finish. Was it a close 
match ? " 
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Kathleen looked at her father as if she ' 
was about to say somethiDg in sharp re- 
tort, only that she restrained herself ; even 
her father was in an aggravating mood, 
she thouglit impatiently. 

"Well," said Mr Desmond, after they 
had gone a little way in silence, "how 
did you and Denis happen to be driving 
together in that Darby-and-Joan fashion ? " 

" How, indeed ! " exclaimed Kathleen 
indignantly, and plunged into a recital of 
her wrongs, which ended in a burst of 
passionate tears. 

" My dear child," remonstrated Mr Des- 
mond kindly, " perhaps it was rather an 
uncalled-for act on Denis's part, but still 
I think you need not cry about it." 

" He had no right to do it," said Kath- 
leen, between her sobs, " and — and 111 
never forgive him ! " 
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" Oh yes, you will," returned Mr Des- 
mond, laughing. " Poor Denis ! I sup- 
pose he thought it would only be civil on 
his part to see you home ; but tell me, 
who was at the party ? Wynne said Bertha 
could not go ; she had a toothache. Was 
Lord Norwich there ? " 

*' Y — e — s," said Kathleen, the word 
ending abrubtly in a violent sob. . 

Mr Desmond looked at his daughter, 
his kind blue eyes scanning her face a 
little anxiously. Was there some other 
reason for her tears? He could scarcely 
believe they were causpd by Denis having 
accompanied her in the carriage, for at 
any other time Kathleen would only have 
laughed at the occurrence, even if she had 
been a little vexed. 

Mr Desmond asked no more questions 
concerning the party ; Kathleen would 
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doubtless tell him what had vexed her 
later on, and the remainder of the way 
was pursued in siience. When they 
reached the house, and entered the hall, 
Kathleen paused. 

" I don't want any dinner, papa, I have a 
headache ; I will have a cup of tea upstairs." 

Mr Desmond caught hold of his daugh- 
ter's two hands, and drew her to him. 

" Am I not to see you any more to- 
night, Kathleen ? " he said. " Are you 
very tired, you poor child ? " 

" I have a headache," repeated Kathleen, 
and then having held up her face for her 
father's kiss, she mounted the stairs, with 
weary steps, and having reached her own 
room, went over to the window, and, fling- 
ing it open, leaned out to let the cool 
evening breeze blow against her flushed 
cheeks and tear-stained eyes. 
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She felt angry with Denis, and angry 
with herself, and, above all, angry with 
Lord Norwich. What had brought about 
the change in his manner ? He had 
shown no pleasure at meeting her, no wish 
for her society ; even the tone of his voice 
sounded different when he spoke ; and 
then her thoughts reverted wrathfuUy to 
Denis — how stupid he was to force his 
company upon her, whether she liked it 
or not, and what an absurd position he 
had placed her in — she felt longing to re- 
venge herself, and even the following 
morning her anger against him had not 
diminished — it was burning as hotly as 
before. 



Lord Norwich had also been both sur- 
prised and annoyed when he saw Kathleen 
drive away alone with Denis, for it con- 
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finned Captain Ashurst's suspicions that 
there was something more than friendship 
existing between them. Kathleen also had 
been somewhat cold in her manner to him 
at the cricket match, and Lord Norwich 
determined that he would not visit Glen- 
cuUin House again for some time. 

He found it somewhat diflScult to adhere 
to this resolution, for a week had not 
gone by before he was longing to see 
Kathleen, and only the recollection of 
Denis O'Brien prevented him from yield- 
ing to the wish of meeting her again. 

He grew cross and moody from this self- 
imposed restriction, and finally, when a 
fortnight had elapsed, he ordered his horse, 
and started in the direction of GlencuUin. 
He would not go to Glencullin House, he 
would keep to the letter of his resolution, 
but he would go to the glen, where, per- 
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haps, if fate was propitious, he would 
meet his wood nymph. So, having left 
his horse at the gate, he entered the 
ravine, and made his way first to the 
part of the hedge where he could command 
a view of the oak tree ; but the swaying 
branch was deserted, his wood nymph was 
not on her throne. He waited for some 
little time, in hopes she might appear, 
and then pursued his way through the glen. 
He had nearly reached the end of the 
valley when a glimpse of something white 
moving amongst the trees made him pause, 
in the hope it might prove to be Kathleen. 
At this spot the path extended for some 
little way straight before him, and the 
trees at each side interlacing above made 
the walk look like a long green alley or 
tunnel, for the road was grass grown, 
and the banks covered with moss, and 
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the light even that penetrated through 
the thick network of leaves was dim and 
green. 

Lord Norwich stood looking down the 
cool dim vista, and, in a moment, Kathleen 
appeared in sight, advancing towards him 
slowly, with downcast eyes, as if absorbed 
in thought. She was dressed in white, 
and her arms were filled with ferns, and 
as she came down the green path she 
made a pretty picture, relieved against 
the background of dancing leaves. 

She was still some little distance away 
from him when she raised her head, 
paused for a moment irresolute, and then 
turning sharply off the path, made her 
way down towards the river. 

That she had seen him, and had pur- 
posely turned away. Lord Norwich could 
not doubt, and, piqued by such pointed 
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avoidance, he started off at a quick pace 
in pursuit. She had disappeared amongst 
the trees, which grew thickly here, but 
guided by the sound of the river, he 
pushed his way through the bushes, and 
in a few minutes emerged on a piece of 
open ground by the water's edge. He could 
see Kathleen now, and he paused abruptly, 
for she was crossing the river, in her de- 
termination to escape from him, springing 
from stone to stone, left dry by the 
summer drought, her white draperies held 
together in one hand, the other raised to 
balance herself. She had nearly gained the 
opposite side in safety, when chancing to 
alight on a loose stone, it turned beneath 
her foot, and, losing her balance, she fell 
backwards into the stream. The water 
was shallow, and before Lord Norwich 
could reach her, Kathleen had regained 

VOL. I. I 
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her footing, but she allowed him to assist 
her back across the stream, and in a few 
moments he had drawn her on to dry 
ground again. 

Kathleen was not hurt, only somewhat 
frightened, and wet, and as she stood be- 
fore Lord Norwich, her garments were 
dripping like the robes of a water nymph 
lately risen from the flood. 

Lord Norwich had taken hold of her 
hands to draw her up on the bank, which 
projected slightly over the stream, and 
as they stood together, he still retained 
them in his own. 

Neither of them spoke, until Kathleen 
slowly raised her eyes to his face, and 
looked at him, a little defiantly at first, 
and then suddenly her face softened into a 
smile, and her eyes grew full of laughter. 

" Why were you running away ? " asked 
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Lord Norwich, regarding her steadily. 
" You gave me euch an awful fright ; 
I thought you had hurt yourself on those 
stones." 

" I gave myself a fright also," returned 
Miss Desmond, with an embarrassed little 
laugh. 

** Why were you running away ? " re- 
peated Lord Norwich. " Was it from 
me ? " and involuntarily he tightened his 
clasp, and drew her a little nearer to him. 

" I — I — don t know," stammered Kath- 
leen, with a vivid blush. 

" Had I oflFended you in any way ? " 
inquired Lord Norwich, who found it 
very pleasant to stand thus, with his 
wood nymph's soft little hands in his, 
and her blushing face so dangerously 
close to him. 

** Well," returned Kathleen, " you were 
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not — very — very civil to me at the cricket 
match." 

*' Oh ! " retorted the young man quickly, 
" it was quite the other way. You were 
not civil to me. Why, you were talking 
to O'Brien all the time." 

*' Oh, I was so bored by Denis," said 
Kathleen frankly, and a glow came to 
her cheeks, at the delightful consciousness 
that Lord Norwich was jealous of O'Brien. 

" Bored ! " he repeated dubiously ; " why 
— why you let him drive home with you." 

"Oh," said Kathleen, smiling, her face 
as bright as the morning sun glittering 
on the river, "I was so angry with him, 
I never spoke to him once. I would have 
liked to have turned him out, but as it 
was his own carriage, I could scarcely do 
that. Could I?" 

" Then you are not engaged to him?" said 
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Lord Norwicli, almost involuntarily, " They 
— they said you were going to marry him." 

**Who said so?" asked Kathleen 
quickly ; "it is not true. Denis and I 
are only friends. I have known him so 
long, he is quite like a brother to me ; 
but there will never be anything but 
friendship between us." 

"Thank you for answering me," said 
Lord Norwich ; "I am sure you must 
think me very impertinent for asking 
such a question. But what a brute I am 
to keep you standing here in your wet 
things. If you catch cold 111 never for- 
give myself." 

" I never catch cold," returned Kath- 
leen brightly, as she glanced down at her 
clinging garments from which small rivu- 
lets were running ; " but you — you are 
wet too, and it was all my fault." 
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" Not much," said Lord Norwich cheerily, 
« only it is wonderful how much water 
riding-boots can hold." 

^* Come," said Kathleen, " we will go 
home as quickly as we can," and she started 
off at a brisk pace towards the house. 

Mr Desmond was coming round from the 
stables, and when he saw Kathleen and her 
companion, he went forward to meet them. 

" Hello ! " he exclaimed, staring first at 
Kathleen and then at Lord Norwich, and 
then back to his daughter s face, so daintily 
coloured by her quick walk. " Where 
have you been, Kathleen, and what have 
you been doing ? " 

" I fell into the stream, papa, and Lord 
Norwich pulled me out, and we are rather 
wet." 

" You need not tell me that," said Mr 
Desmond, looking at his daughter's clinging 
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garments with disapproval. "Eun into 
the house quickly, ELathleen, and change 
your things at once ; and, Lord Norwich, 
I'll see what I can do for you. You stupid 
child, how did you manage to fall into the 
river, you might have been hurt very badly." 

" I thought she had hurt herself," said 
Lord Norwich, " there were such a lot of 
stones where she fell." 

"I am very sorry I gave you so much 
trouble," said Kathleen, " It was very 
stupid of me to try and cross the river," — 
and she glanced at Lord Norwich to em- 
phasise the implied apology. 

Mr Desmond was gazing at his daughter. 
The despondency which had been visible 
in her countenance for the last fortnight 
had vanished, and face and eyes were 
radiant now, but Mr Desmond only sighed 
as he led his guest into the house. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

D E R M O T. 

" I cannot love him ; 
He might have took his answer long ago." 

|IFE grew bright and pleasant 
once more to Kathleen, now 
that the little cloud which had 
arisen between her and Lord Norwich had 
j)assed away, and again she sang gay 
snatches of song as she ran up and down 
the old oak stairs, or sat on her swinging 
bough. Lord Norwich came and went as 
of yore, though perhaps his visits were not 
quite as frequent. And so autumn came, 
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and the leaves grew ruddy in the thinning 
hedgerows, or were whirled down by the 
wind — grown boisterous now — into crisp 
brown wreaths upon the ground. 

It was one morning towards the end of 
October that Kathleen was on her way to 
pay Bertha Wynne a visit, when she was 
hailed by Denis from a neighbouring field, 
where he was shooting rabbits, and a moment 
later he jumped across the fence, and having 
shaken hands, walked on by her side. 

" I am going to pay Bertha a visit," re- 
marked Kathleen, " have you seen her 
lately ? " 

" No," replied Denis vaguely. " I have 
not seen Miss Wynne," and then relapsed 
into silence again. 

Kathleen could not refrain from smiling 
a little to herself. Denis was certainly not 
a lively companion, and she wished he had 
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not left his rabbit-shooting to accompany 
her. 

Denis walked on by her side, glancing at 
her now and again, as if about to speak, 
only that he lacked the courage to begin, 
and, in complete silence, they reached the 
end of the glen, and turned into the narrow 
lane that led to the rectory, but when they 
came in sight of the grey chinmeys rising 
out of the trees, and Denis knew in a few 
moments he must part with Kathleen, he 
, suddenly and abruptly spoke. 

" Kathleen," he said, " I want to speak 
to you." 

" Oh, no !" exclaimed Kathleen hurriedly ; 
'* please don't, Denis ; at least — ^" 

" I will speak now," returned Denis. 
" You always put me oflF on one excuse 
or another, and I must have an answer 
now. You know, Kathleen, how I love you ; 
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it's an old story now, for I think I have 
loved you since you were a child, and the 
happiness of my life depends upon your 
answer, I have spoken to your father, and 
he said — " 

" Oh," said Kathleen, " don't, Denis ; you 
know I have never thought of you as any- 
thing but a friend — ^a trusty friend, and I 
can never care for you in any other way." 

"Don't say that, Kathleen!" exclaimed 
Denis, pausing before her. " Dpn't give 
me an answer yet " — forgetting that only a 
few moments before he had said she must 
give him a definite reply. " I will wait as 
long as you like. You know, Kathleen, 
how my mother loves you ; we would never 
let you repent you had — " 

" No," said Kathleen, very decisively. 
" My answer would be just the same ten 
years hence as it is now." 
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"I might have known I would have 
no chance against that fellow," said Denis, 
with bitter jealousy; "but hell never 
care for you as I have done. He may 
think it a pleasant way of spending his 
time in a dull country quarter, but — " 

" Stop ! " cried Kathleen passionately, her 
cheeks hot with anger, her blue eyes 
flashing; "how dare you say such things 
to me. I — I — " and her voice suddenly 
broke, and she turned away. 

"Kathleen," cried Denis, following her 
quickly, "I did not mean to hurt you. 
I—" 

"Kathleen," said another voice, and 
turning, Kathleen and Denis saw Miss 
Wynne approaching towards them. 

" Were you coming to see me, Kathleen ? 
How do you do, Mr O'Brien ? " 

Kathleen was glad of the interruption. 
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which would save her the necessity of 
reply, but Denis looked at Miss Wynne 
with no friendly expression on his dark 
face. He wished to make his peace with 
Kathleen, even if she refused to be his 
wife, but Miss Desmond had taken her 
place by her friend's side, and was walk- 
ing determinately on towards the rectory. 

"I think I will say good-bye here," 
said Denis sulkily. 

" Good-bye, " said Kathleen, without 
offering him her hand, and Denis, push- 
ing his way through the hedge, disap- 
peared into his own grounds, which lay 
at the opposite side of the fence. 

Miss Desmond had not yet recovered 
from the indignation produced by Denis's 
remark concerning Lord Norwich. Her 
cheeks were still hot ; her breath coming 
short and quick ; her head raised proudly 
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in the air. Miss Wynne regarded her 
curiously. 

" Were you fighting with Mr O'Brien ? " 
she asked, at length. 

"No — yes," answered Kathleen shortly. 
"Denis was saying things that he had 
no right to say." 

Bertha for once was moved out of her 
stolidity, and was longing to ask the 
nature of Denis's speech, being only de- 
terred by the expression on Miss Desmond's 
face. 

"You are so vehement, Kathleen," she 
said, when they had reached the house, 
and were seated in the formal drawing- 
room. "You are always in extremes — 
either great friends with people, or else 
quarrelling with them. I can't under- 
stand it." 

** No, I daresay not," returned Kathleen, 
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in a slightly contemptuous tone; " but I am 
quite ready to be friends with Denis as long 
as he does not say anything impertinent." 

" I am quite sure Mr O'Brien would never 
say anything impertinent/' said Bertha, in 
grave tones of rebuke. " You must have 
made a mistake." 

" No," returned Kathleen, with an angry 
little laugh, " I did not make a mistake ; 
but, as we shall never agree about Denis, 
we had better let the subject drop." 

Miss Desmond's voice was so very curt 
and decisive, Miss Wynne said no more, 
and other matters were discussed during the 
remainder of Kathleen's visit. 

She had not gone very far on her way 
home when she met Denis, who had been, 
watching ,and waiting in the lane for her 
return. 

" Kathleen," he said, " I hope you have 
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forgiven me. I did not mean to be rude. 
You might be kinder to me. You are 
very crueL" 

Though Kathleen's anger was quick and 
hot, it was never long lived, and now she 
held out her hand to him readily. 

" We'll be friends again, Denis," laying 
some emphasis upon the word friends — 
"but you must never say such things to 
me again." 

Denis seized her hand, the soft little 
hand he would have given so much to 
possess, and peace was restored between 
them again. 

That evening, Lord Norwich rode over 
to GlencuUin House, bearing with him a 
small pug dog as a present for Kathleen. 

" Look, Miss Desmond," he said, as he 
entered the room with the dog in his arms, 
** I have brought you this animal You 
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said you would like a pug, and this is such 
a jolly little beggar," laying the dog on 
Kathleen's lap. 

* 

" Oh ! thank you, Lord Norwich," cried 
Kathleen, flushing with delight. " How 
good of you to give me such a 'darling," 
laying her soft cheek caressingly against 
the dog's head. 

" Beauty and the beast," said the young 
man, his grey eyes fixed smilingly on the 
pretty picture. " I don't know his name, 
so we can christen him. What would you 
like to call him ? " 

**Dermot, I think," returned Kathleen, 
with a demure little smile ; "Dermot Astore." 

Mr Desmond entered the room at this 
moment, and Kathleen ran to show him 
her present. 

Lord Norwich stayed to dinner, and 
afterwards Kathleen sang to him, and 
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the time fled so pleasantly to him that when 
he rose to take his leave it was just midnight. 

Mr Desmond and Kathleen went down 
to the hall to see him off*, and as he 
mounted his horse the clock struck twelve. 

**I hope you won't meet any men with 
blackened faces," laughed Mr Desmond ; 
" these are lawless times to be out so late 
at night." 

For answer, Lord Norwich drew a revolver 
out of his pocket. 

" I have a friend with me," he answered, 
laughing. " Good night, Miss Desmond." 

As he rode down the avenue. Lord 
Norwich was not thinking of any midnight 
marauders that he might meet on the way, 
but of how pretty Kathleen looked as she 
stood in the dusky firelit hall, with the 
pug clasped closely in her arms, her face 
so bright and bewitching in its changeable 
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beauty, her graceful head, with its coils 
of soft brown hair, a little bent as she 
looked down at the dog. 

The night was intensely still, the sky 
like a great black canopy overhead, while 
a golden moon hung low in the west. 
The air was crisp and fresh, and the sound 
of the horse's hoofs rung out pleasantly in 
the silence. Lord Norwich rode on slowly, 
engrossed in pleasant thoughts, down the 
lane, where the shadows of the trees lay 
in fantastic shapes upon the ground, out 
on the road, where the moonlight shone 
white and clear, and then suddenly a sound 
startled him from his thoughts, and made 
him pause abruptly : he could not tell what 
it had been, or whence it had come, he 
only felt the consciousness which sleepers 
feel when suddenly awakened by some un- 
usual sound. He listened, and then in 
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a moment he heard it again, a faint cry- 
as if for help, and looking quickly round 
he perceived a narrow lane which appeared 
to lead to some small farmhouse. It was 
from this direction the sound apparently 
came, and, without a moment's hesitation, 
Lord Norwich started off at a gallop up 
the lane. The road was rough and un- 
even, and full of ruts, but he pushed on, 
for each step he took the cries reached 
him more distinctly, and now there was 
no doubt they were cries for help. In- 
voluntarily he put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out his revolver, and then a 
moment later he emerged into an open 
space, where the road ended before a small 
thatched cottage, and he drew in his horse. 

The moon had not yet set, she looked 
as if she were resting on the summit of 
the hill, preparatory to sinking below the 
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horizon, and her rays fell slanting - wise 
through the few tall fir trees that stood 
at the back of the house, and by the light, 
he saw a man lying on the ground, while 
two others appeared to be beating him with 
the butt end of their gun^. He was still 
crying out for help, but the cries were 
growing fainter now, as he grew exhausted. 
Without pausing for an instant. Lord 
Norwich decided what to do, and calling 
out in a loud voice, as if to his troop, — 
** Come on men, follow me," he charged 
forward, firing his revolver at the man 
nearest to him. Thinking the soldiers were 
really upon them, the men fled across 
the road, leaving their victim upon the 
ground, and leaping the hedge, disappeared. 
To follow them was the work of a moment, 
turning sharply round, Lord Norwich put 
his horse at the hedge, almost a standing 
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leap, and landing safely on the other side, 
he started in pursuit. He could see the 
two dark figures running along in the 
shadow of the ditch, but finding that he 
was gaining on them, one of the men 
stopped suddenly, and, raising his gun, fired; 
a bullet whizzed past Lord Norwich, 
slightly grazing his shoulder, and then the 
horse, frightened by the noise, swerved, 
and when he looked again, the two figures 
had disappeared across the fence into the 
glen which lay at the other side. Knowing 
it would be useless to pursue them further, 
he turned round and rode back to the 
cottage, where he found the man still 
lying on the ground, moaning painfully. 
Though severely cut and bruised, he was 
not unconscious, and, with the young man's 
assistance, he staggered to his feet, an4 
gazed wildly round him. 
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A lusty shout from Lord Norwich, and 
a woman's frightened face peered out of 
the little window at the side of the cabin 
door, and being assured by him she might 
venture forth, she came tremblingly out 
of the cottage, an old gown thrown about 
her shoulders, a troop of terrified children 
clinging round her. With her aid Lord 
Norwich succeeded in supporting the man 
into the house. And then, while she bathed 
her husband's face with cold water, the 
woman told her story, in broken sentences, 
interspersed with many invocations to patron 
saints. How a knock had come at the 
door, and how her husband had got up, and 
opened it, thinking maybe it was a neigh- 
bour, and how two men with blackened 
faces had seized and dragged him out of 
the house, and would have haten him 
to death, if the young ge tleman had not 
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come and saved hiiiL It was all through 
her husband having paid his rird to Mr 
O'Brien, she declared in tearful accents. 

They made a strangely picturesque group 
as they stood together in the little cabin. 
The injured man lying ba^k in his chair, 
pale and bloodstained ; the frightened, cry- 
ing children, clinging to their mother; 
Lord Norwich tall, fair, and handsome ; the 
flaring candle throwing its pale light on 
their faces, and on the smoke-blackened 
walls of the cottage. 

Lord Norwich only lingered for a few 
moments ; he was anxious to acquaint the 
police of the occurrence, and the wound 
on his shoulder, which he had not felt at 
first, was growing painful; so, bidding 
the woman shut and bolt the door, he 
mounted his horse, and rode away quickly 
iu the direction of the police barracks. 



CHAPTER IX. 



KATHLEENS HERO. 

" She was good as she was fair, 
Nought, nought on earth above her. 
Thoughts as pure as angePs are, 
To know her was to love her." 

'ORD NORWICH was well known 
to most of the people residing 
round GlencuUin as the young 
lord that was **courtin'" Miss Kathleen; 
and the following morning, Mrs Doyle, 
the wife of the injured man, walked up 
to GlencuUin House, with the purpose of 
relating her woes to Miss Desmond, who 
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was ever a sympatliising friend to the 
poor in their troubles. Kathleen listened 
with interest to the woman's story, which, 
being told in a somewhat confused manner, 
she found difficult to understand, and it 
was some time before she discovered that 
Lord Norwich was the hero of the adven- 
ture. When the truth dawned upon her, 
the blood rushed quickly to her cheeks, 
and she began to tremble. 

" Was he hurt ? " she asked eagerly ; 
had he been " fired at ? " Was Mrs Doyle 
certain he had not been hurt ? But to 
these questions Mrs Doyle could give no 
satisfactory reply. She had noticed he 
looked pale, and was holding his arm, as 
if it pained him ; but, sure, the life was 
frightened out of her, so that she could 
remember nothing right. She hoped Miss 
Kathleen would tell his lordship how^ grate- 
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ful she was, for he had gone off all of 
a minute, before she could sfpake a word, 
and it was not till afterwards she found 
the gold piece he had left on the table. 

" The saints protect him ! but he was 
the nice young gentleman ! I hope he 
got back safe ; but, sure, a man's life 
was not safe a minute when such murder- 
ing villains were going about the country. 
Sure, her husband, poor man, had never 
done a thing except pay Mr O'Brien his 
Wn^, and see the tratement he got." 

Kathleen promised to go and pay her 
a visit later in the day, and bring the 
sick man some wine and food. And, after 
reiterating her thanks, the woman de- 
parted, leaving Kathleen in a fever of 
anxiety and excitement. Her mind was 
in a tumult of confused thoughts ; pride, 
pleasure, suspense, fear, each in turn took 
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possession of her heart ; how she longed 
to be assured of Lord Norwich's safety, 
or at least to know he was not seriously ' 
hurt, and then in her excitement she 
began restlessly to pace up and down 
the room, till the door suddenly opened, 
and Lord Norwich stood before her, his 
arm in a sling, his face somewhat pale, 
but yet smiling in his old friendly fashion. 

Kathleen uttered a little exclamation of 
joy, forced from her by the intense relief 
of seeing him standing safe before her, 
and her face and eyes were radiant, as 
she went quickly forward to meet him. 

" Oh ! " she cried, " I am so glad to 
see you, I was afraid you were hurt; but 
your arm — " with an anxious glance. 

** I am all right," responded the 
young man, smiling at her reassuringly. 
" I just came over to tell you so, in 
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case any exaggerated accounts should reach 
you." 

" But your arm ? " repeated Kathleen ; 
" you were hurt ; " and Lord Norwich saw 
her colour was coming and going, and 
that she was trembling slightly. 

'* It's really nothing," he said lightly ; 
*' only a scratch. Fm not to use my arm 
for a few days, that's all," and then, at 
Kathleen's request, he recounted his ad- 
venture, making light of his own part in 
it. "And now," he said, "I must go 
home, or I'll get into trouble. Our doctor 
told me to stay quiet, and I slipped away 
this morning without telling him. So 
good-bye." 

" Good-bye," said Kathleen softly ; " you 

were very kind to come and relieve our fears." 

. ....... 

Lord Norwich was not the only visitor 
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Kathleen had this day, for Bertha Wynne 
and O'Brien walked over in the afternoon, 
and having met on the way, entered the 
house together. Kathleen was still excited 
and restless, and full of the adventure of 
the preceding night, but Bertha and Denis 
were not sympathetic listeners, and showed 
but little interest in the subject. 

It was not pleasant for Denis to watch 
Kathleen, her pretty face all in a glow 
as she praised his rival, and Bertha was 
too quiet and unemotional a character 
ever to display much enthusiasm upon 
any subject, and the warmer Kathleen 
grew in her praises of Lord Norwich's 
conduct, the colder grew her listeners. 

" I think he was very courageous," con- 
cluded Kathleen, looking to ,Denis for 
assent. 

" Oh, anybody would have done the 
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same," returned O'Brien brusquely. " I 
don't see there was anything wonderfully 
plucky in it. The odds were in his favour, 
as he was mounted. 

" Besides," added Bertha, in her de- 
liberately reproving accents, " people ought 
always to help one another. It was only 
his duty to try and save the man." 

" Duty ! — ^yes," retorted Kathleen warmly, 
" but a great many people neglect their 
duty ; and I call this more than duty. 
Why, he risked his life when he followed 
the men across the field." 

" Soldiers have to risk their lives, un- 
fortunately," returned O'Brien, "or else 
the world calls them cowards ; but I 
don't think there was very much danger 
about this afiair." 

" But he was hurt," said Kathleen 
impatiently. 
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" I don't think he could be very badly- 
hurt, Kathleen," put in Bertha, " if he 
was able to drive over here this morning." 

" He'll go about with his arm in a 
sling, I suppose, and all the women will 
make a fuss about him, and call him a hero," 
said O'Brien, unable to conceal his jealousy. 

" Yes, I will call him a hero," exclaimed 
Kathleen staunchly, and her eyes were 
flashing wrathfully now as she turned 
them upon Denis. " I shall always be 
proud I knew him, and could call him 
a friend." 

Denis laughed awkwardly. 

" I wish to know how the injured man 
is," said Bertha. "It is more consequence 
about him, I think." 

" He is better," answered O'Brien. " I 
have just been there, but it will be some 
time before he is able to work again." 
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Kathleen was bending over Dennot, who 
was lying on her lap, and now she began 
to murmur dog nonsense to him, to show 
she took no interest in the conversation. 

" Where did you get that animal ? " 
inquired Denis, in suspicious accents. 

" Lord Norwich gave him to me," re- 
plied Miss Desmond, a little defiantly. 
"Is he not a beauty ? " 

" I think pugs are always ugly brutes," 
returned O'Brien roughly. 

Kathleen smiled, and raising Dermot 
in her arms, laid him on Miss Wynne's 
lap. 

" Oh ! take him away, Kathleen," cried 
Bertha quickly ; "I hate dogs, and he 
will dirty my dress ; I am sure his paws 
are muddy." 

Mr Desmond entered the room at this 
moment, and Kathleen hailed his advent 
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with relief. Mr Desmond had just re- 
turned from Doyle's cottage, where he had 
been in company with the police, and, like 
Kathleen, was ftdl of the occurrence. Kath- 
leen listened with secret delight as he 
praised Lord Norwich's conduct warmly 
— praise to which O'Brien and Bertha 
were compelled to listen without being 
able to make any depreciatory remarks. 

Captain Ashurst had been anything but 
pleased when he discovered that Lord 
Norwich was again on friendly terms with 
Kathleen and had resumed his visits at 
GlencuUin House, and remonstrated with 
him, but without success, for Lord Nor- 
wich was not to be prevailed upon to 
relinquish the pleasure of Kathleen's 
society, and only grew cross when the 
subject was mooted between them. 
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Captain Ashurst had seen Kathleen on 
various occasions, and he now asked Lord 
Norwich to introduce him to her, wishing 
to judge for himself upon the matter. To 
Cliis Lord Norwich made no objection ; he 
felt confident his friend, like himself, would 
be charmed with Kathleen s beauty and 
grace, and immediately ordering his dog- 
cart, they set forth on their way to Glen- 
cullin House. 

They had nearly reached the lane which 
turned up to the house, when they saw 
some figures on the road before them. One 
was a woman, poorly clad, with a great 
basket on her arm, and a bundle slung 
across her shoulder, while two children 
clung to her skirts. She looked fagged 
and hot, and was walking with slow, lag- 
ging steps, but it was not at her that the 
two young men gazed, but at Kathleen, 
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who was walking beside the woman, and 
carrying a poorly dressed baby in her arms. 

" Miss Desmond ! " exclaimed Lord Nor- 
wich, pulling up beside her ; " we are just 
on our way to see Mr Desmond ; do you 
think we shall be so fortunate as to find 
him at home ? " 

Kathleen turned as she heard his voice, • 
and smiled a bright welcome to him, and 
though Captain Ashurst was watching her 
critically, he could discern no embarrass- 
ment or awkwardness in her manner ; no 
trace of annoyance at the unexpected 
meeting. 

Lord Norwich sprang out of the vehicle, 
and Captain Ashurst following his example, 
he was made known to Kathleen, who 
acknowledged the introduction with so 
bright and winning a glance and smile, 
that he began to make more allowance 
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for his friend's infatuation than he could 
have thought possible a short time before. 

There was a moment's pause after the 
introduction. Lord Norwich was gazing at 
Kathleen, and thinking he had never seen 
her look prettier than she did at this 
minute, with the shabby baby in her 
arms. Captain Ashurst was wondering 
what the next move would be, and 
whether Lord Norwich would volunteer 
to carry the baby. At length Kathleen 
spoke. 

" I was carrying the baby for Mrs 
Sutton," she said, quite simply; "she has 
walked into Derrylinn and back, and is 
so tired ; but I will give it to her now." 

ril tell you what we'll do," said Lord 
Norwich ; *' we will walk up to the house 
with you. Miss Desmond, and the woman 
and her children can go in the dogcart. 
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She does look done up, poor wretch, and 
it is as hot as summer to-day." 

" Oh, thank you," replied Kathleen, 
accepting the oflFer as freely as it was 
made, and Lord Norwich was rewarded by 
a grateful glance from Kathleen's sapphire 
eyes. 

Captain Ashurst looked on with an 
amused smile upon his face, as Lord Nor- 
wich assisted the woman and her children 
into the back seat of the dogcart, with as 
much politeness as if she had been a 
duchess, and then made way for Kath- 
leen to hand up the baby to the mother, 
after which the groom jumped up in front, 
and, having received directions as to his 
destination, drove away down the road. 

Kathleen made no further allusion to 
her humble friends, and they pursued 
their way up to the house, where they 
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found Mr Desmond walking up and down 
in front of the hall door. 

The visit passed oflf pleasantly, and 
though Captain Ashurst addressed most of 
his conversation to Mr Desmond, not a 
word or action of Kathleen's was lost 
upon him ; and, though disposed to be 
critical, all his prejudices against the girl 
melted away. She was' still almost a 
child, with a child's freedom of speech 
and absence of aflfectation, and he could 
see she used no arts to ensnare Lord Nor- 
wich, or to engross his attention. Her 
manner, though bright and cheery, was 
always that of a lady, and he felt fain to 
confess that Lord Norwich had been right 
in all he said in her praise. 

" Well ! " cried Lord Norwich eagerly, as 
they drove down the avenue, "what do 
you think of her ? " 
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Captain Asliurst was silent ; he could find 
no fault with Kathleen or her father, and yet 
he did not wish to encourage Lord Norwich 
in what he knew to be a foolish flirtation. 
Kathleen might be very charming, and that 
she was beautiful there could be no doubt, but 
still, she was scarcely the wife Lord Lowes- 
toft would have chosen for his eldest son. 

" She is very pretty," he said slowly, 
and as if the admission was forced from 
him, ** and I daresay is a nice girl, but — " 

" What do you mean by ' but ' ? " said 
Lord Norwich, looking annoyed. 

" Well, I don't say Miss Desmond is not 
very charming, and all that sort of thing, 
but don't go too far, that's all." 

Lord Norwich made no rejoinder ; he 
laid the whip sharply across his mare's back, 
and a silence fell upon them, which was 
not broken till they reached the barracks. 




CHAPTER X. 

RECOGNITION. 
" And scowled a glare, 'twixt fear and hate.* 

T was about a week later that 
Lord Norwich rode over to 
GlencuUin House, bearing with 
him a silver collar for Dermot, upon which 
was inscribed Kathleen's name and address. 
It was mounted upon blue velvet, and was 
decorated with a little silver bell, and was 
in every way a fit ornament for a gentle- 
man of Dermot's birth and distinction. 

Kathleen was walking down the lane 
when Lord Norwich met her, watching 
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for her father, she said, who had driven 
into Derrylinn, and who she was momen- 
tarily expecting. 

" Dermot and Kathleen in the shady 
boreen," laughed Lord Norwich, and then, 
when Dermot had been decorated with 
his collar, and Kathleen had expressed her 
thanks, he passed his arm through the 
bridle, and sauntered on by her side. 

When they reached the end of the lane, 
they paused, and looked down the road, 
Dermot employing his leisure moments 
by making vigorous assaults upon the 
passers by. 

'*Look," said Lord Norwich, with an 
amused laugh, "that fellov is afraid of 
Dermot. Oh, capital ! *' as the man re- 
treated precipitantly into the hedge, brand- 
ishing his stick violently before him, to 
ward off the dog's attack. 
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Kathleen ran forward, and Lord Norwich 
saw she knew the man, for she addressed 
him by name. 

" Oh, Sutton, you need not be afraid ; 
he will not bite. Come here, Dermot, 
you naughty little dog." 

Sutton was a down - looking man, ap- 
proaching middle age, with a pronounced 
Celtic face; his dress was superior to that 
of a labouring man, and he wore a black 
felt hat cocked jauntily on one side of 
his head. Lord Norwich stood looking at 
him intently as Kathleen spoke. 

" Oh, Sutton ! '' she exclaimed, as she saw 
the man's hand was tied up in a piece of old 
linen, and supported by a sling, "have 
you hurt your hand ? " 

" No," said the man sulkily. " It's a 
gatherin'." 

" Is it very painful ? " inquired Kathleen 
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kindly. " Perhaps I could give you some- 
thing that would do it good. Will you let 
me look at it ? You know " — smiling — " I 
am a great doctor." 

** No 1 " answered the man surlily ; ** look- 
ing at it won't do no good. It's just a 
gatherin' in the palm of my hand." 

'* But you ought to show it to the doctor," 
replied Kathleen, not heeding the rebuff she 
had received; "I suppose you can't work, 
and that must be a great loss to your wife. 
I met her the other day, and the baby. 
What a fine little fellow he has grown." 

The simple friendliness of Kathleens 
manner was irresistible ; the man's expres- 
sion grow more civil, when suddenly he 
glanced up and saw Lord Norwich, who had 
como up to Kathleen's side while she was 
speaking. Lord Norwich was still regarding 
him in a scrutinising manner, and as their 
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eyes met, Sutton's whole countenance 
changed, his face grew black and scowl- 
ing, and turning abruptly away, he went 
on down the road, limping slightly as he 
walked. 

Lord Norwich continued to stare after him 
till a bend in the road shut him out from 
view, and then, drawing a long breath, he 
turned to Kathleen. 

"What a villainous looking fellow. I 
never saw such a bad countenance. Who 
is he. Miss Desmond ? " 

" His name is Sutton," said Kathleen, a 
little surprised at Lord Norwich's manner ; 
"he is a carpenter, and works for my 
father sometimes ; he is the husband of 
that woman you sent home in your dogcart." 

'* Well," said Lord Norwich very slowly, 
" if Tm not very much mistaken, I have 
seen that gentleman before. I would bet a 
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sovereign he was one of the men I fol- 
lowed that night ; there is something pecu- 
liar in the way he walks, and I noticed that 
one was slightly lame. 

" Do you mean the man who fired at 
you ? " asked Kathleen, looking startled. 

" Yes, exactly. He fired because he 
found I was gaining upon him." 

" He has not a very good character, I 
must own," said Kathleen, " but still I 
scarcely think — oh, here comes papa ! " 

Mr Desmond appeared preoccupied and 
silent, and his greeting was not as cordial 
as usual, Kathleen thought. Nor when he 
reached the house did he invite Lord 
Norwich to enter. He paused as if to say 
good-bye, and the young man, taking the 
hint, bade them farewell, and mounting his 
horse rode away down the avenue. 

Bertha Wynne was waiting for Kathleen 
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in the drawing-room, and in her presence 
Kathleen repeated Lord Norwich's suspicions 
concerning Sutton's identity with one of the 
men he had pursued the evening of his 
adventure. 

Bertha only remained a short time at 
Glenculliu House. She was merely the 
bearer of a message from her father to Mr 
Desmond, and having delivered it, she 
started homeward, being anxious to reach 
the rectory before it grew dark. 

In the lane at the far side of the glen 
she encountered Denis, and as he turned 
and walked by her side, she told him of her 
visit to GlencuUin House, and repeated 
what Kathleen had said concerning Lord 
Norwich and Sutton. 

" Lord Norwich says Sutton was one of 
the men ! " repeated Denis, in astonishment. 
" I don't believe it ! " 
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His words, spoken somewhat loudly in 
his surprise, sounded clearly in the stillness 
of coming night, and reached the ears of a 
man at the other side of the hedge, who 
was laying rabbit-traps in the sandy bank. 
He paused when O'Brien spoke, and bent 
his head to listen. 

" Lord Norwich says he recognised him," 
replied Bertha, in her slow deliberate 
accents, " because he is slight^ lame." 

The listener heard no more, for Miss 
Wynne and her companion had passed on 
down the lane, and then, having set the last 
trap, he turned away, and, crossing the 

field, entered the glen. 

• ••..... 

That evening Mr Desmond did not foUow 
his daughter up to the drawing-room after 
dinner, but telling her he had letters to write, 
shut himself into his own sitting-room. 
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Kathleen, with Dermot to keep her com- 
pany, sat in the fire-lit drawing-room at the 
piano, touching the notes softly as she sang 
to herself. At length, growing impatient 
at her father s absence, she ran downstairs. 

" Papa," she said, ** I have brought you 
your tea." 

Mr Desmond looked up quickly as she 
entered the room, and pushed the letter he 
had been writing under some loose papers 
that lay scattered on the table. 

" Are you tired, papa ? " said Kathleen, 
bending over his shoulder to lay down the 
tea-cup. 

" No, only busy," returned Mr Desmond, 
turning to kiss her fondly ; " leave me now, 
and I will follow you upstairs in a few 
minutes." 




- . >^* , 
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CHAPTEE XL 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

" O'er all there hung a shadow and a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted.*' 




CTOBEK had run its course, died, 
and November reigned in its 
stead. The trees were quite 
bare now, and their branches stood up 
black and slender against the sky, while 
the ground was covered with a thick carpet 
of leaves, that rustled crisply beneath the 
foot. The rooks kept up a musical cawing 
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in the tall old trees that stood at the top 
of the glen, and the stream, swelled into a 
broad rushing river, swept noisely through 
the valley, foaming into eddies and minia- 
ture waterfalls, as it tumbled over the 
great rocks that strewed the bed of the 
river. 

It was one day near the middle of the 
month that Mr Desmond went up to Dublin 
upon some business, leaving Kathleen alone. 
He was to return in the afternoon ; but a 
long lonely day stretched out before her, 
and she began to devise means of beguiling 
the hours, and amusing herself during her 
father's absence. At length she decided 
she would go for a walk up the glen, as far 
the old haunted house. The day was warm 
and still, the sun shining in a subdued 
way, for a thin grey cloud of vapour 

" Covered, but did not hide the sky," 
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and the hills appeared to melt mistily into 
one another, in the haze that blotted out 
their outlines. 

When luncheon was over, Kathleen put 
on her hat and jacket and descended the 
stairs. Dermot was running up and down 
the hall uttering short excited yelps, as he 
saw his young mistress in her walking 
attire. 

" No, Dermot, I can't take you with me," 
said Kathleen; "there are traps in the glen. 
No, no." 

Dermot sat down and looked at his mis- 
tress with wistful brown eyes — his sleek 
little body trembling with excitement, his 
tail wagging in a spasmodic manner. 

" No, you are too precious, Dermot, my 
darling, you must stay at home ;" and 
drawing the door carefully to, Kathleen 
set forth on her way. 
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Having crossed the fence at the end of 
the wooded portion of the glen, she came 
out into the valley, which was wild and 
picturesque. The sides were steep, and 
covered with huge rocks, which looked as if 
they had been hurled down by giant hands 
from the summit, and between them grew 
patches of grass and bracken, where the 
sheep and goats found scant pasturage. 
The banks of the river were fringed with 
gorse, where yet a few golden blossoms 
lingered, and gave out their bitter-sweet 
fragrance in the still air. There was some- 
thing curiously wild and desolate in this 
rocky glen. There was no sign of any 
habitation — no sound save that of falling 
water, and the faint bleating of sheep on 
the steep sides of the ravine. 

There was no path or track through the 
valley, but Kathleen made her way by 
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the edge of the river, which was bordered by 
a strip of sandy grass, which afforded safe 
footing. As the glen wound up through 
the hills it widened out, and, near the end, 
the . river took a wide sweep to the right, 
and a steep green mound or knoll rose in 
the centre, which, in contrast to the barren 
hillsides, looked fresh and verdant, and 
upon its summit stood the old haunted 
house, the level sun gleaming behind it, 
and turning its lichen-covered roof to ruddy 
gold. 

While Kathleen had been making her 
way up the glen, the sky had undergone 
a change, — first, the clouds had thickened 
in the west to an opaque mass, and then, 
parting asunder in cracks, the sun streamed 
out in golden bars, that appeared solid as 
they stretched far down the rocky ravine. 
The old haunted house looked weird and 
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sombre, as it stood out in bold relief against 
the fantastic sunset, though the hill side was 
lit up into vivid green by the sun's^ radiance. 
The house had stood here for more than 
a century. It had been originally built for 
a shooting-lodge, but, owing to the incon- 
venience of its situation, it had only been 
inhabited by its owner for a short time, 
and then left to a caretaker. It was then 
a murder had been committed within its 
walls, after which it became completely 
deserted. It was said strange sounds were 
heard proceeding from it at dead of night, 
while mysterious lights were seen glimmer- 
ing through its narrow windows. And so 
it grew to be called the haunted Tiouse, 
and few would venture near it after night- 
fall, though some accounted for the mys- 
terious lights and noises by saying it had 
become the abode of coiners. This had 
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all been many years before, and now its 
only inmates were stray sheep or cows, that 
took refuge under its roof during a storm. 

When Kathleen was a child, she tad 
listened with never-failing interest to the 
stories told her of the haunted house 
by old Betty, her nurse. How a woman 
had been murdered there by her husband 
in a sudden fit of jealousy, and her body 
thrown into the river, and how at twelve 
o'clock at night her spirit would rise out 
of the stream, and roam round the deserted 
house, moaning and wringing its hands. 
On various occasions, when the moonlight 
was bright, a white figure had been seen 
flitting restlessly about, Betty would aflfirm, 
with becoming solemnity of speech. 

Every word she spoke had borne the 
impress of. truth to Kathleen when she 
was a child, and, though she had now out- 
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grown her belief in ghosts, the old deserted 
house on the green hill possessed some 
strange fascination for her, and she would 
frequently wander up the glen until it came 
in view, and stand watching it as the 
setting sun for a moment transformed it 
into an enchanted palace, and then, sink- 
ing behind the hills, the momentary glory 
vanished, and the dark shadows settling 
down into the lonely glen, the haunted 
building grew weird and desolate again. 

The house was built completely of stone, 
even to the roof, so as to resist the fierce 
western gales that swept down the valley 
in winter time, and consisted of two blocks 
running at right angles, and ending in 
gables. It stood like a fort commanding 
the valley, and from the windows of the 
upper storey could be seen a wide-spreading 
panorama of wood and field, fading away 
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into the bine haze that blended sky and 
conntry together. The light of sonset was 
still flaring across the western heavens when 
Kathleen reached the foot of the knoll, and 
even the eastern sky was glorified by the 
reflected radiance. 

She stood for a few moments gaz- 
ing at the solitary old house, and then 
making her way across a patch of bog and 
rushes, began to climb the hill, arriving 
on the summit a little later flushed and 
breathless. Standing here on the plateau 
of grass in front of the house, one fully 
realised the utter loneliness of the place, 
for as far as the gaze could travel, the eye 
rested only on rock and heath and the blue 
vault of heaven overhead, that roofed in 
the solitary glen. 

Kathleen made her way over to the 
house and opened the door, which was 
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fastened on the outside by a clumsy wooden 
latch, and entered the building. The room 
she stood in had formerly been the kitchen, 
and some blackened hearth stones at one 
end showed where the fire had once been 
kindled. The floor, like the other parts of 
the house, was flagged with stone, though 
earth and long-accumulated dirt had covered 
it with a thick carpet, and the windows, 
which were only narrow slits, were also 
framed in stone. The atmosphere was 
damp and chilly, like that of a vault, and 
Kathleen shivered as she stood on the 
threshold of the door and looked into the 
dimly-lit interior. At the right-hand side 
a stone staircase led to the upper, storey, 
and she made her way over to it ; two 
of the stone steps were broken away ; but 
Kathleen was young and active, and putting 
her foot on the broken fragments that pro- 
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jected from the wall, she succeeded with a 
little difficulty in gaining the top, and 
bending her head, for the roof was low and 
sloping, went over to the window, and stood 
looking out at the view. 

The sun was just sinking behind the hills. 
In a moment more he would have* dis- 
appeared from sight ; abeady the clouds 
in the east had lost their rosy tinge, and 
were turning cold and white, while the 
valley seemed to grow more wild and 
sombre as the light faded. 

Kathleen stood gazing out with dreamy 
eyes. She could just see the top of the 
Glencullin wood beneath her, and a thousand 
thoughts came crowding to her mind. It 
was there she had first met Lord Norwich ; 
that meeting which had changed her life 
and brought forth new hopes and fears, new 
interests and pleasures. Formerly she 
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had lived for her father alone ; now there 
was another she wished to please, and a 
little remorseful feeling came creeping into 
her heart. Had she been neglectful of her 
father during the last happy weeks ? Had 
she given the first place in her affections to 
one who had been but a stranger such a 
short time before ? She felt guilty in hav- 
ing allowed anybody to supplant her father, 
and yet something new and delightful had 
entered into her life, and changed the tone 
of aU her thoughts and feeHngs. 

Some alteration was also visible in her 
father ; he was not as bright and cherry as 
of old, and yet he did not appear ill, only 
depressed and preoccupied, as if some 
trouble weighed upon his mind. It made 
her feel uneasy; for though Mr Desmond 
had denied that he had any cause for 
anxiety, Kathleen's fears were not dis- 
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sipated, and the knowledge that he was 
concealing something from her made her 
very unhappy, for hitherto Mr Desmond 
had confided every thought and feeling to 
his daughter, knowing that they were of 
one mind upon every subject. 

Suddenly the last ray of sunshine van- 
ished from the hillsides, and a chilly gloom 
fell upon the valley, while a damp, grey 
mist rose up like smoke from the river. 
Time had fled while she stood dreaming 
here, and rousing herself from her thoughts, 
Kathleen quickly descended the broken stair 
and entered the room below. She had 
nearly reached the door, which still stood 
open, when the sound of a long, shrill 
whistle made her pause abruptly. It was 
answered by another, and then suddenly, 
and almost beside her as it seemed, a man's 
voice said, — 
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" All right, Bill ; you may come along," 
and a slight noise outside told Kathleen 
that the speaker was close to the door. A 
wild fear clutched her heart, and in one 
instant all the stories she had ever heard 
about the haunted house, and its ghostly 
inmates, rose to her mind. In a moment 
she had turned and fled, had climbed the 
broken steps, and breathless, panting, ter- 
rified, was crouching on the floor above. 
She was not a minute too soon, for voices 
sounded without, and then a second later 
two or three men entered the room beneath 
her ; she could hear the tread of heavy foot- 
steps, and then the confused sound of voices 
speaking together, though no words reached 
her distinctly. 

For a few minutes a wild ungovernable fear 
took possession of Kathleen, and rendered 
her incapable of collecting her faculties ; a 
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thousand wild exaggerated ideas rushed to 
her mind, and in an incredibly brief period 
of time every possibility had presented itself 
to her — every story of murder and crime 
she had ever heard rose vividly to her re- 
collection. Oh, why had she come so far 
by herself? Why had she not remained 
contentedly at home ? 

Kathleen was naturally courageous, and 
after a little she tried to reason with herself 
and subdue her fears. She was foolish to 
allow herself to be so easily frightened ; 
perhaps the men below were only here in 
quest of some stray sheep or cow, or perhaps 
they had come to take shelter for the night ; 
but this mode of reasoning excited her fears 
instead of calming them, for even if her sur- 
mises were correct, her position was still dis- 
agreeable. Having in the first instance fled 
and hidden herself, she could not suddenly 
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appear in their midst; and in the other 
alternative, she would be compelled to re- 
main where she was all the night. As she 
tried to face this possibility bravely, and not 
to think of the long, cold, dark hours that 
must intervene before the precious Ught of 
day again appeared, some words, uttered 
in a louder tone, reached her ear, and sud- 
denly her heart seemed to stop beating, and 
all grew dim and indistinct before her eyes ; 
but she must listen ; and, clenching her 
hands together, and holding her breath, she 
strove to catch the next words. 

"It will be easy enough to do for him 
any night," said a voice, which was familiar 
to Kathleen, and which she recognised after 
a little as being Sutton's ; " any night, when 
he's going back jfrom the house below." 

The words which had preceded these told 
Kathleen it was Lord Norwich of whom 
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they were speaking, and in a moment the 
truth flashed upon her mind. Sutton had 
discovered in some way — she had not time 
to think how, at this instant — that Lord 
Norwich had recognised him, and fearing 
detection might follow, was planning how to • 
guard against this danger. Kathleen needed 
no more words to tell her the men in the 
room below were plotting to take away Lord 
Norwich's life. With every nerve strained, 
she strove to listen and hear more, but the 
men had lowered their voices again, and 
she heard nothing but the quick throbbing 
of her own heart. 

A few minutes passed that were hours of 
agony to the girl, and then a long, shrill 
whistle, such as she had heard before, 
sounded without, and then the door opened 
and another man entered the room. 

" What news, Tim ? " asked a voice. 



' t 
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"Have you seen that d — d meddlin fool 
anywhere? It would be better for him if 
he minded his own concams, instead of 
other men's business." 

"He's just gone up to the house," re- 
plied the new-comer, with an oath. " The 
job's handy for you now, Bill, if you're 
minded the same way." 

" It's as well done to-night as any other 
night," responded Sutton. " If we are not 
sharp, he'll be having the polis down upon 
us, d — n him ! " 

Several voices now spoke together, but 
Kathleen distinguished the words. 

" Six o^clock to-night, — down by the 
auld stone quarry foment the glen. Mind 
you do the job clane. Bill." 

Faint, sick, with her blood turned to 
ice, her breath suffocated by the rapid 
pulsations of her heart, Kathleen heard 
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the words. She felt as if she was strug- 
gling in some awful nightmare, if any 
dream could be so full of horror. She felt 
afraid to stir or breathe, lest they should 
discover her presence, but the strain was 
too severe upon her nerves, and her hand, 
which rested on the floor, moved a little, 
and a small piece of loose mortar fell down 
the stairs with a slight clatter. It was 
succeeded by a dead silence, and then 
some one said, — 

"What's that? Would there be any 
fear of some one being up there ? Suppose 
you take a look, Tim." 

Some one appeared to move in the direc- 
tion of the staircase, and then in the pause 
which ensued before the man answered, 
Kathleen felt as if she died a death of agony. 
A cold sweat gathered on her brow — her 
heart seemed to die away within her. 
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" Oh, who would go up them stairs ; 
it's only a rat or an owl." 

Kathleen heard no more ; the agony of 
the previous moment had been too great 
a strain upon her nerves. The walls of the 
little room appeared to close round and 
suffocate her; strange noises rang in her 
ears, and a great darkness seemed to fall 
upon her, when suddenly a sound below 
brought her back to life. The men were 
leaving the house. She could hear the 
tread of their heavy footsteps as they 
passed out of the room, then their voices 
without, after which a dead silence ensued. 
Kathleen remained motionless, afraid to 
move or breathe, lest one of the men 
should have stayed in the room below. 
Darkness was descending rapidly; only a 
faint glimmer of fading light stole in through 
the narrow slit-like windows, and then sud- 
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denly, as if awakened from a dream, she real- 
ised the ftiU horror of what she had overheard. 
Lord Norwich had ridden over to see 
her ; a deadly plot had been laid to murder 
him,— even at this moment his life was in 
imminent peril Was it in her power to 
save him? could she reach home in time 
to warn him of the danger? Kathleen 
sprang to her feet; all fears for her own 
safety forgotten in the peril of the man 
she loved. Quickly descending the broken 
stairs, she flew across the lower room. The 
door was closed ; she put her hand against 
it to push it open, — it resisted her efibrts. 
In an agony of fresh terror she flung her- 
self against it with all her force, but un- 
availingly. The door did not move. It 
was fastened on the outside. She was im- 
prisoned in the haunted house, and unable to 
save Lord Norwich from his impending fate* 



^ 




CHAPTER XII. 

SUSPENSE. 

" They watch for thee by pass and fell, 
Avoid the path. . . . O God ! . . . farewell" 

HEN Kathleen discovered she was 
a prisoner in the haunted house, 
she remained for some time 
ga^zing at the door with a blank, dazed 
expression, striving to realise what had 
befallen her. Could it be possible she was 
doomed to spend the night alone in the 
haunted house, which had become to her 
a living tomb. The long, dark hours of 
night were drawing on apace ; the light 
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was fading rapidly ; and now only a faint 
streak marked the two narrow windows. 
The darkness which filled the chilly room 
seemed to close round and sufibcate her ; 
the dead stillness strained her nerves, so 
that it was with difficulty she restrained 
herself from screaming out aloud. How long 
would she be compelled to remain in her 
present position ? Would even the welcome 
light of morning bring her release ? or would 
she be left, faint, and die here almost within 
sight of home ? She had not told anybody 
the direction she had taken; perhaps they 
would not miss her till late in the evening. 
But Kathleen did not dwell upon her own 
sufferings long ; a greater dread was upon 
her which crushed out every other sensation 
— Lord Norwich's life was in danger — and 
there was even a worst alternative, but 
Kathleen's heart refused to contemplate it 
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— and she was powerless to help him. As 
she thought of his peril, and her own in- 
capacity to avert it, Kathleeil felt as if she 
was going mad, and then in an agony of 
fresh desperation she flung herself against 
the door again, and tried with the strength 
of utter despair to force it open, but she 
might as well have flung herself against a 
rock. The door was built of stout timber 
and barred with iron, and panting, breath- 
less, she fell back, gazing frantically around 
her, in hopes of discovering some means of 
escape ; but there was no other means of 
egress. The windows were narrow, and 
likewise barred with iron, and were built 
high up in the wall, while the house had no 
other door save that which was fastened. 
Kathleen felt as if she could beat out her 
life against the cruel walls that hemmed her 
in, and then fancy came and cruelly con- 
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jured up the scene she dreaded. Staring 
into the darkness she seemed to see Lord 
Norwich riding gaily down the road, un- 
conscious of the grim death awaiting him 
so soon. She saw the road, the glen, the 
old stone quarry where the murderer 
crouched, and suddenly she stretched forth 
her arms as if to hold him back, and then 
shuddering, she covered her face with her 
hands, and broke into a passionate storm of 
sobs. She scarcely knew how time passed, 
for the minutes felt like hours, and the 
madness of despair that filled her heart 
rendered her almost unconscious, and sob- 
bing, panting, torn with agonising sus- 
pense and dread, she stood in the darkness, 
scarcely able to pray for the life of the man 
she loved, for might he not at this moment, 
almost within sight of where she stood, be 
lying fouUy murdered. 
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Suddenly she started violently as she 
heard a noise without, and then in an 
agony of fresh terror she fled across the 
room ; but when she reached the staircase 
her strength completely failed, and she 
sank on the lowest step. She could 
fly no further, and if a new danger was 
coming to her she would make no effort to 
save herself. The noise without grew 
louder, and now it seemed to proceed 
from the door. Kathleen raised her head 
and listened. It was a strange sound, and 
not as she had first imagined, a hand on 
the latch. It appeared to come from the 
ground, as if some animal was trying to 
obtain admission. A moment later she 
heard a step and then the door was flung 
open wide. There was still a dim light in 
the sky, and relieved against it, Kathleen 
saw the figure of a man who had paused on 
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the threshold, and was peering into the 
darkness. 

Kathleen stared at him wildly, and then, 
as if suddenly awakened from the awfril 
nightmare of darkness and loneliness which 
had oppressed her, she sprang to her feet 
with a glad cry. It was Lord Norwich 
who was standing before her; Lord Nor- 
wich, who she had thought never to see 
again, and all the fear, loneliness and sus- 
pense that had torn her heart vanished. 
Scarcely knowing what she did in the 
intense relief of seeing him safe and unhurt, 
she flew across the room and flung herself 
into hU arms, crying, panting, trembling, 
as she clung to him, while Dermot, joining 
in the excitement, barked a joyous welcome 
to his young mistress as he leaped upon 
her in frantic delight. 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed Lord Nor- 
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* 
wich, " Miss Desmond, what* has happened ? 

How did you get locked up here ? What has 

frightened you? Tell me what is the matter?" 

But Kathleen could not answer. She 
was too unnerved by what she had gone 
through to be able to speak. She only 
clung to him, still trembling and sobbing, 
like a frightened child. 

*' You poor little child, what has 
frightened you so much ? " said Lord Nor- 
wich tenderly, and he drew her out of 
the house. " Did you think we should not 
find you, and that you would have to 
spend the night here ? " 

Still no answer from Kathleen, and with 
increasing astonishment at the extreme 
agitation she displayed, the young man 
went on. 

" ril tell you how I came here. I rode 
over this afternoon to see you, and the ser- 
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vant told me you were somewhere in the 
grounds, so I let out Dermot, who was in a 
terrible state of excitement, and he ran off, 
straight down to the glen, so I followed 
him, though I thought he was making a 
mistake. But what a horrid place to be 
shut up in ! I don't wonder you were 
frightened." 

Lord Norwich was speaking lightly, to 
try and soothe Kathleen, and he smiled 
down into her frightened face, as he held 
her hands closely in his own. A pale half- 
moon was in the heavens, while a stormy 
procession of black clouds were sweeping 
rapidly across the sky, her dim light ap- 
pearing fitfully as the clouds for a moment 
left her bare. Looking at Kathleen's face 
in the ghostly light, he saw it was deadly 
white, and then even as he gazed at her, 
she tottered, swayed, and would have 
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fallen if he had not quickly put his ann 
around her. All the passionate love that 
filled Lord Norwich's heart rushed tumultu- 
ously to his lips as he held her in his arms. 
" Kathleen, my darling, are you ill ? Were 
you really frightened, my poor little darling?" 
and he drew her closer to him. But Kath- 
leen freed herself from the protecting arms 

» 
she would so gladly have rested in, for a 

sudden terror had seized upon her that 
Lord Norwich, on his way up the glen, 
might have been observed by one of the 
men who had sworn to murder him, and 
that perhaps at this very moment they 
were watching and waiting for him. 

" Let us go home," she cried, her breath 
coming short and quick, her pale lips with 
difficulty forming the words. " Oh, take 
me away from this place ! I cannot tell 
you how I have been frightened." 
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Though surprised that she should exhibit 
such extreme agitation and fear, Lord 
Norwich was anxious to soothe her, and 
answered quickly, — 

" Yes, let us go back by all means ; but 
are you able to walk, you look so white, 
and—" 

" Yes, yes," interrupted Kathleen, with 
feverish eagerness. " Oh, do not stop ! let 
us go at once. I — I wish to go home. I 
am so — so tired." And, stretching out her 
hand, she caught his tightly, and started 
oflF rapidly down the hill, half walking, half 
running, she hurried on, stumbling over 
the uneven way, but never pausing or 
loosening her close grasp of his hand, 
though Lord Norwich could hear her breath 
coming short and quick. He never 
knew what the agony of these minutes 
were to Kathleen, or how each step they 
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took she feared would be their last. He 
only smiled, when, having crossed the fence 
that divided the wood from the glen, she 
again seized his hand. 

" Poor little child," he thought, " what a 
fright she is in. I wonder what ghosts 
she saw in that haunted house ? " but still 
Kathleen did not speak or slacken her pace ; 
she hurried on quicker than before, through 
the thick darkness of the wood, and then 
Lord Norwich heard her breathe a sigh of 
intense relief as, having emerged from the 
glen, they saw the friendly lights gleam- 
ing from the windows of Glencullin 
House. 

" You are all right now," said Lord Nor- 
wich cheerily ; but Kathleen still remained 
silent, until she had entered the house, and 
shut and barred the door behind them ; and 

then she suddenly burst into a passionate 
VOL. I. 
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storm of tears, — the reaction after the strain 
her nerves had undergone. 

" You must tell me what has frightened 
you !" exclaimed Lord Norwich, drawing 
closer to her, ^nd looking at her white 
face and great dilated eyes with lover-like 
anxiety. " What was it, child ? " taking 
her hand in his. 

"I — I — thought they had murdered 
you," cried Kathleen ; and then, in words 
broken by sobs, she told her story of what 
she had overheard in the haunted house. 

Lord Norwich listened, his face changing 
with every word the girl uttered ; but when 
she ended there was only passionate love 
visible in every feature as he gazed at 
her for a moment in silence. 

" And — and you were only frightened 
on my account ? " he said in unsteady 
tones. 
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Kathleen did not answer in words. She 
raised her wan little face, and smiled 
faintly. 

" My darling ! " cried the young man 
rapturously as he caught her in his arms, 
" then you do care a little bit about 
me?" 

But Kathleen could bear no more ex- 
citement. The words sounded vaguely 
in her ears. All grew suddenly dark 
before her, and then she remembered no* 
more till regaining consciousness, she 
found herself lying in her own room, her 
father bending anxiously over her, his face 
almost as white as her own* 

" I am all right, papa," she said, putting 
out her hand. ''^I was very stupid to faint, 
and frighten you. But — but — where is 
Lord Norwich ? You won't let him go 
home to-night ? "" 
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" Certainly not," replied Mr Desmond. 
** Are you better now, darling ? " 

"You are quite sure he is in the 
house?'' asked Kathleen anxiously. "Pro- 
mise me you wiU make him stay." 

" Yes, yes, dear. Don't think about 
anything, but go to sleep. Lord Norwich 
has promised me to stay here to-night." 

** I am very tired," said Kathleen faintly, 
and then, with a smile on her pretty pale 
face, she fell asleep, like a wearied child, 
still holding her father s hand. 




CHAPTER XIIL 

HOPE BROTHER OF FEAR. 

" Whene'er I see those suiling eyes, 

All filled with hope and joy and light, 
As if no cloud would ever rise 

To dim a heaven so purely bright, 
I sigh to think how soon that brow 

In grief may lose its every ray, 
And that light heart, so joyous now, 

Almost forget it once was gay ; 
For Time will come with all his blights — 

The ruined hope, the friend unkind. 
The love that leaves where'er it lights 

A chilled or burning heart behind." 



HEN Kathleen awoke the follow- 
ing morning, the bright sun- 
shine streaming in through her 
window told her she had slept beyond her 
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aecufttomed hoar of waking. She felt a 
Ktrange consciousness also that something 
had happened, thongh she could not at 
first remember what it was — ^perhaps it 
was merely a dream ; but when she raised 
her head from the pillow, and sat up, 
she became quickly convinced it had been 
more than a dream, for her head was 
aching and dizzy, her limbs stiff and 
heavy. 

8he dropped back wearily upon her 
pillow again, and then the events of the 
preceding day began slowly to recur to her 
mind. Her walk up the glen ; the haunted 
house, weird and dark, with the stormy 
flaring sunset, that threw strange gleams 
down the rocky valley ; the agony of fear 
nlie had experienced when crouching in the 
upper room of the house ; the despair when 
she discovered she was imprisoned, and was 
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powerless to save Lord Norwich; the sus- 
pense and helplessness that tortured her ; 
the wild, intense relief when she saw him 
before her, and knew that he was safe and 
she was free ; the hurried homeward walk 
down the glen, when she held him by the 
hand, to protect him by her presence. Bit 
by bit she remembered it all. Then, she 
had been too terrified and anxious to think 
or deliberate a moment, now, she could 
think it over calmly, and a multiplicity of 
thoughts thronged her brain. 

In the exquisite relief she had experi- 
enced when she saw Lord Norwich, she had 
been unconscious of what she was doing. 
She had been in fear of her own life — of his 
— terrified at her position, and the thought 
of spending the night alone in the haunted 
house, and, when she saw and recognised 
him, she had run to him, almost into his arms. 
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The recollection made Kathleen's cheeks 
hot with shame. How could she have done 
such a thing, and what must he have 
thought of her ? she asked herself ; but, 
even while her mind was occupied with 
self-reproach, some pleasant, vague, indistinct 
thought began to shape itself in her mind, 
and she strove to define in what it consisted. 

She could not remember much of their 
homeward walk through the glen — it was 
vague and confused, like a dream — or of what 
had happened after they entered the house. 
She had but a faint impression of Lord 
Norwich's face, and of some words he had 
spoken when she recounted her adventures, 
some words which had sounded like — No, 
Kathleen's memory carried her no further ; 
there was only an undefined pleasant sensa- 
tion, for which she could not account, but 
was only content to feel. 
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But Lord Norwich was 'in the house. 
Kathleen suddenly recollected he was under 
the same roof, and she would see him again 
— soon. If she was only not so weary, and 
if her head was not aching, she would rise 
and dress at once — ^but she felt disinclined 
to move ; even thought was a labour, she 
felt so utterly exhausted. 

There would be a little awkwardness, too, 
in the meeting, after what had occurred. 
She had shown him too plainly the true 
condition of her feelings. She had been 
wanting in reserve and maidenly dignity, 
and it would be impossible to ignore the 
events of the preceding day. 

She wished she could remember more 
distinctly what he had said when she had 
told her story, then she would know better 
what course to take ; but she had felt so ill 
and faint as to be almost unconscious of 
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what was passing around her. His face 
had looked — Kathleen checked herself 
again, her thoughts were wandering out of 
her control, and then she rang the bell, and 
in a few minutes a servant entered, bearing 
her breakfast. 

" What o'clock is it, Mary ? " asked 
Kathleen. " I suppose it is very late ; 
but my watch was not wound last night, 
and it has stopped." 

" It's past ten o'clock, miss," returned 
Mary ; " the master told me to bring up 
your breakfast when you rang. He and 
Lord Norwich breakfasted an hour ago." 

*' And where is papa now ? " said Miss 
Desmond with apparent indifference. 

" I think he's in his sitting-room, miss. 
Lord Norwich has been gone some time," 
responded Mary, with the air of a person 
imparting a pleasant piece of information. 
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"Is there anything else you would like, 
Miss Kathleen ? " 

" No, I don't want any breakfast," replied 
Kathleen, pushing away the tray, her face 
full of the disappointment she felt at hear- 
ing Lord Norwich had taken his departure. 
" Tell papa I should like to see him." 

"Well, darling," said Mr Desmond, en- 
tering the room a moment later, " how 
are you this morning ? I told them not 
to disturb you." 

" I have got a headache," said Kathleen 
irritably ; " and I have been awake for 
a long time, hoping somebody would come. 
I would have got up for breakfast, only — " 

" My dear child, you had better stay in 
bed this morning," said Mr Desmond ; " you 
look very tired and done up." 

" And — and — Lord Norwich," said Kath- 
leen, " I hear he has gone away." 
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" Yes ; he had to be back at the barracks 
before ten o'clock ; he had some regimental 
duty to see after. I made him go back by 
Windgates. I thought it would be safer. 
He is going to give information to the 
police about Sutton. IJe said he would 
come back this afternoon to inquire for 
you, but I told him he had much better not." 

Kathleen's face brightened, and then, to 
please her father, she tried to eat a little, 
but her lips were dry and parched, her 
head aching, and after a few mouthfuls 
she pushed away the tray, and sank back 
wearily upon her pillow. 

Mr Desmond looked somewhat anxiously 
at her, and then having made her promise 
to stay quiet, he left the room. 

She would not rise till afternoon, Kath- 
leen decided, with a feeling of relief at 
the reprieve, and then she turned her 
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face to the wall and tried to sleep ; but, 
though overpowered with weariness, she 
was restless also, and instead of sleeping, 
began to toss feverishly from side to side. 
But when the afternoon came she in- 
sisted upon rising, and, with Mary's aid, 
dressed herself, and then took a seat by 
the window, where she could obtain a view 
of the avenue. All the afternoon she re- 
mained gazing down the road, with wistful 
eyes, longing to see him, and yet afraid to 
wish for his coming, lest danger should lurk 
on the road. The sun gradually sank be- 
hind the hills, his rays slanting across the 
park, then lingering on the topmost boughs 
of the tawny oaks, it tipped them with 
ruddy gold, and then a moment later it 
disappeared, when suddenly the shadows 
seemed to fall, and all grew dark. Kath- 
leen left the window then, and went back 
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to bed. But the eflfort she had made to 
rise and dress had been too much for her, 
and by evening she had grown so rapidly 
worse that Mr Desmond in alarm sent for 
the doctor. Kathleen's eyes were shin- 
ing with a feverish brilliancy, her cheeks 
flushed, her hands burning, her voice thick, 
as she spoke quickly and incoherently of the 
haunted house and the words she had over- 
heard. In vain Mr Desmond tried to soothe 
and calm her, and prevent her from speak- 
ing on the subject. But as the hours passed 
by her speech grew more wild and rambling, 
and when she fell into a slight feverish 
slumber she was still under the impression 
she was a prisoner in the haunted house. 

Mr Desmond sat beside her, holding her 
hot little hand in his, waiting anxiously 
for the doctor's arrival ; while Kathleen 
moaned, and started awake every few 
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minutes with some terrified words upon 

her lips. They were coming up the stairs 

to murder her, and she screamed aloud in 

mortal fear — she was so cold, and the 

darkness was suffocating her — ^they were 

murdering Lord Norwich, and though she 

saw him riding down the road past the 

old stone quarry, she could find no voice 

to cry out and warn him of his danger ; 

her tongue was spell - bound. Then she 

was in the glen, and dark figures were 

flitting about amongst the trees, while 

Sutton's face seemed to peer at her from 

behind every tree and rock, scowling, 

black, suspicious, as upon the day he had 

recognised Lord Norwich ; and though, 

with each wild fancy, she started awake 

and saw her father sitting beside her, she 

never lost the consciousness of beino^ in 

the haunted house, or the feeling of terror 
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which had seized upon her when she 
found she was a prisoner. 

When the doctor came and heard of 
Kathleen's adventure, he tried to reassure 
Mr Desmond. Her nerves had received 
a shock, he said, aud she was also very- 
feverish, having doubtless caught a chill 
in the damp, cold rooms of the deserted 
house. She had been extremely foolish 
to get up and dress, and Mr Des- 
mond must see she was kept perfectly 
quiet. He would call again in the morn- 
ing, when he hoped to find her better. 

Mr Desmond's face had not lost its 
anxious expression when he returned to 
Kathleen's side. It looked if possible 
more grave, for the first word that 
reached his ear was Lord Norwich's name, 
uttered in hoarse tones by Kathleen's 
fever-parched ' lips. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



COMING EVENTS. 

*' I leant my back against an aik, 
And thought it was a trusty tree. 
But first it bowed, and syne it brake, 
And so did my false love to me. 
Oh, waly, waly ! but love is bonny, 
A little time, while it is new, 
But it grows old, and waxes cauld. 
And fades away like morning dew." 

HREE days had passed — three 
anxious, weary days to Mr Des- 
mond, and Kathleen was still 
very ill. The flush on her cheeks, 
the feverish light in her eyes, had not 

disappeared ; her hands were still dry 
VOL. I. p 
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and burning, and the little slumber that 
visited her eyelids was full of strange 
dreams and delusions. Mocking faces 
seemed to bend over her and peer into 
her face, while strange noises rang in 
her ears. And amongst them she seemed 
to hear the sound of the stream, and 
its roar was like surf on the sea- 
shore. And a great longing* came to 
her to be in the cool dim glen, with the 
rushing water and the deep, dark pools, 
where the heat of fever would leave her, 
and she could quench her burning thirst. 

Mr Desmond scarcely left her side ; he 
sat watching her pretty flushed face and 
brilliant eyes with an anxious, grave ex- 
pression ; and as he listened to the half 
muttered words and broken sentences that 
came from her fever-parched lips, some 
unwonted moisture dimmed his eyes. His 
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heart ached for his poor motherless daugh- 
ter ; he had striven to shield her from 
any harm or trouble, but all his efforts 
had been unavailing to avert this sorrow 
which had come upon her. 

But though Kathleen lay thus for three 
days and nights, Lord Norwich never came ; 
nor did he write or send a messenger. The 
fourth day Kathleen was better ; she rested 
more quietly, and her slumbers were not 
disturbed by any wild dreams or visions. 
Mr Desmond saw with thankfulness that 
the fever had left her, and, though white 
and wan, she was able to smile when he 
asked her if she was better. 

Kathleen's first thought had been a desire 
to know if Lord Norwich had come to in- 
quire for her, and she waited for her father 
to speak ; but when the days passed without 
Mr Desmond making any allusion to the 
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subject, Kathleen, in hesitating tones, asked 
the question which Mr Desmond had dreaded 
to hear. Had he seen or heard from Lord 
Norwich ? 

" No," Mr Desmond answered in as uncon- 
cerned a tone of voice as he could assume ; 
" he had not seen or heard from him since 
the morning he left GlencuUin House.*' 

Kathleen said no more ; she turned her 
face to the wall, and lay quite still and 
silent, though hot tears had forced them- 
selves into her eyes, and were running down 
her pale cheeks. Four days had elapsed 
since the beginning of her illness, and yet 
Lord Norwich had not come to inquire for 
her, or even sent to know if she were better. 
Was it that be took no interest in her wel- 
fare ? Was her condition a matter of perfect 
indifference to him ? He had gone away, 
leaving her ill, and though he was within 
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such a short distance, he had not thought of 
or wished to see her. There was no alterna- 
tive to this except that he was ill or away ; 
but Kathleen quickly put these thoughts 
from her ; even if he had been prevented by 
any reason from coming to see her, he could 
have written a note of inquiry. It was that 
he had no wish to see her. He had wearied 
of her society, she told herself drearily, and 
then O'Brien's words came back painfully to 
her memory : " He may think it a very 
pleasant way of spending his time in a dull 
country quarter, but he will never care for 
you as much as I do.** She had been very 
angry and indignant then, now it was forced 
upon her that his words had been true, for 
no other reason that presented itself to her 
mind accounted for his absence, save this. 
But low down in Kathleen's heart was a 
thought so painful and disagreeable that 
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even to herself she would not give it utter- 
ance. Had he thought her unmaidenly, and 
wanting in reserve and dignity when, in her 
alarm, she ran and clung to him. Kathleen 
felt she could have borne his coldness and 
neglect better if this unwelcome thought 
had not haunted her persistently. 

"Papa," she said at length, when two 
more days had passed, and no tidings had 
reached them from or of Lord Norwich, 
"do you not think it is very strange 
Lord Norwich has not come to see us ? " 

"No, dear," promptly replied Mr Des- 
mond, "we must not expect too much. 
He may have gone away, or be busy ; a 
thousand reasons might prevent him from 
coming here." 

" But did he not say he would come ? " 
questioned Kathleen, her lips quivering 
ominously. 
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** Well, perhaps he meant to come when 
he said so," replied Mr Desmond, with an 
awkward attempt at a smile. " Lord Norwich 
is comparatively a stranger to us, Kathleen, 
and belongs to quite another world ; we 
must not, as I said before, expect too much ; 
but now I must go and write some letters," 
and Mr Desmond left the room, glad to 
escape from further discussion of what he 
felt to be a disagreeable subject. 

Poor Kathleen ! she looked after hef 
father with lovely reproachful eyes, his 
words — she could not but feel were meant 
for a reproof, and the knowledge filled her 
with surprise. Why, she wondered, was 
her father so cold and unsympathetic, so 
cruel, she added, a little indignantly. Surely 
their friendship with Lord Norwich, and the 
degree of intimacy that existed between 
them, also the adventure in the haunted 
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house, might justify her in expressing some 
surprise at his non-appearance, and for the 
first time in her life Kathleen felt both hurt 
and angry with her father. 

So a day or two passed by uneventfully. 
Kathleen was a little better, and able to 
sit up for a few hours during the day, but 
she was still weak and low, and had made 
but little progress towards recovery. * 

It was an afternoon, a little more than 
a week after her adventure in the haunted 
house, that Kathleen, as was her wont, was 
sitting by the window, gazing down the 
avenue with very wistful eyes. 

It had been a dull, close day, intensely 
still and oppressive, but now a stormy 
sunset was flaring across the sky, and the 
western clouds were almost blood colour. 
Then suddenly the sun sank behind the 
hills, and the light paled; the clouds lost 
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their rosy radiance, and turned from white 
to gloomy grey ; Kathleen watched the 
shifting sky that, like her own life, had 
once been so bright, and now had changed 
and grown cold and dull, and then a wailing 
wind sprung up, and the clouds began to 
hurry across the heavens in a dark proces- 
sion of stately towers and castles. A storm 

■ 

was near at hand, Kathleen knew, for each 
moment the clouds appeared to increase 
their speed, and ere long the stately pro- 
cession gave place to flying wrack, and the 
cattle in the park had crowded together 
under the shelter of a large hawthorn tree 
in anticipation of the coming storm. 

After dinner Mr Desmond came and sat 
with Kathleen, who, pale and weary, was 
lying back languidly in an arm-chair. 

A new constraint had come between 
them which made speech difl&cult, and only 
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a few words were exchanged between them 
in the course of the evening. Mr Desmond 
took up a newspaper, and Kathleen drew 
back the curtain, and gazed out at the 
moon, that was fitfully shining out between 
broken masses of cloud. It was the same 
November moon that had looked down 
upon her when she stood with Lord Nor- 
wich outside the haunted house. It had 
been a slender crescent then, now it was 
almost full, but it wore the same aspect as 
it disappeared one moment behind a huge 
black cloud — whose jagged edges it fringed 
with silver — to emerge a moment later 
brighter than before, — 

" Like one that has been led astray 
Through the heaven^s wide pathless way." 

It reminded Kathleen vividly of that 
minute when she had clung to Lord Nor- 
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wich in an agony of fear, and his arms had 
closed protectingly around her, as he tried 
to soothe and calm her fears. She had 
torn herself away then to try and save 
him. Had he known the agony of terror 
that beset her when she thouo-ht of his 
danger, and was he in return perfectly 
indifferent to her welfare ? Had he gone 
away, and, if so, would she never see him 
again ? How she longed to ask her father 
to drive into Derrylinn and discover if 
Lord Norwich w^as still there, but Mr Des- 
mond's tone had been so cold and unsym- 
pathetic, that Kathleen felt she could not 
be the first to renew the subject. 

As the hours went by the wind increased 
in strength, and howled and beat against 
the windows of the old house. When Mr 
Desmond had said good-night and left her, 
Kathleen could not sleep. She felt rest- 
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less and excited by the storm, and lay 
with wide-open eyes, watching the 

" Dying night-lamp flickers, 
And the shadows rise and fall," 

and listening to the angry roar of the 
tempest. She could hear the gusts as they 
swept down the valley gradually growing 
louder and louder, till they hit against the 
house with a shock so furious — it was as 
if the wind were solid and would sweep 
away all before it. The wailing of the 
wind that came between the blasts was to 
Kathleen's excited fancy, like human voices 
shrieking out wildly, while the rushing of 
the wind through the wood was like the 
continuous roar of the ocean. And then — 
when at length she fell into a slumber so 
light that she was scarcely conscious of its 
presence — it seemed to her, she was in the 
glen, and standing beneath the tall trees 
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that were tossing their branches in the air, 
like human arms thrown aloft in despair, 
and could hear the whistling of the wind, 
the creaking of the boughs, and all the 
various storm sounds that filled the atmo- 
sphere. But it was towards morning, just 
when a dim light was spreading up over 
the sky, that the wind reached its greatest 
violence. The gusts had grown into one 
continuous roar now that bellowed round 
the house, till it shook and rocked as 
if hanging in mid air. Kathleen lay 
frightened and trembling till the light grew 
brighter, and then she rose and went over 
to the window, opened the shutters, and 
gazed out. The sky was quite clear now ; 
it seemed as if the gale had swept the 
heavens clean ; but the trees were bending 
almost flat beneath the fury of the blast, 
and the grass was strewn with broken 
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boughs and branches that the wind had 
tossed and played with during the night, 
and now left upon the ground, like play- 
things that a child has wearied of and 
thrown away. Kathleen stood looking out 
until the door opened, and Mary entered 
bearing a cup of tea. 

" Oh, miss, did you ever hear such a 
storm in your life before ? Half the trees 
in the glen are blown down, and the big 
branch you used to sit on, miss, is blown 
down also. Thomas saw it when he went 
out with the cows." 

Kathleen stared at her aghast. 

" Not the branch of the oak tree, Mary, 
that stands near the gate ? Oh, I hope it 
is not my branch ! " 

'' Yes, miss," replied Mary, " Thomas 
said it was the very branch you used to 
sit on in the summer. I wonder the house 
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stood the wind; I thought it would come 
down every moment. " Kathleen's face was 
full of sorrow ; her branch was blown off. 
It was like the loss of another friend. Her 
branch, where she had spent so many pleas- 
ant hours in the fair summer weather, 
where she and Lord Norwich had first 
spoken to one another ; that branch that 
was bound up with so many happy memories 
and associations. Kathleen could hardly 
believe it was really gone, for since the days 
of her childhood, as far back as she could 
remember, the swinging bough had been 
like a companion to her. If it had been 
blown down at any other time she would 
not have grieved so much, but now, when 
she was weak and unhappy, the loss had a 
double significance to her, for were not the 
family fortunes bound up with the old tree, 
and was not the loss of this branch an omen 
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of coming sorrow and trouble. Kathleen 
knew she was foolish and nervous, but she 
could not banish the troubled thoughts and 
forebodings of evil that came crowding into 
her mind. And then, as she thought she 
should never sit on her leafy throne again, 
never welcome Lord Norwich under the 
pleasant shade of its wide - spreading 
branches, she covered her face with her 
hands and burst into tears. 
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